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Opinions on Wool Selling Plans 


The wool market has shown material improvement since the bulk of the clip 
passed out of the ownership of growers. The real values that should prevail as a 
result of supply and demand may now be shown under more orderly selling by the 
consignment and dealing houses. For some time yet salesmen having consignments 
will have probable competition of owners of cheaply bought clips that can be sold 
at a profit without waiting for the market to become adjusted to values in foreign 
markets. 

President Hagenbarth’s strong article in this issue demands study and reply. The 
similar views of Vice-president Ellenwood and Mr. Clark show how harmonious are 
the conclusions and suggestions of those who best know the conditions and speak 
from the view point and in the interest of the growers. 


The Obstreperous Lamb Market 


A season that gave some prospects of being comparatively comfortable for wool 
growers lately is developing features of very active interest and concern. 

The lamb market, true to form, has done the unexpected. Many of those at the 
markets, however, adhere to their original idea of prices above those of last year to 
prevail for. fat lambs‘in the fall months. 

The main cause of the drop appears to be found in the large shipments to Atlantic 
markets from native territory and the resulting lack of competition through east- 
ern orders at Chicago. 

In this issue Mr. Poole lays part of the blame for price reactions upon absence 
of direct response of retail -prices to wholesale figures. The retailer’s statement on 
the point would be illuminating. This recent break cannot be charged to faulty 
distribution by western shippers and commission men, as can similar developments 
that frequently take place in the fall shipping season. A further discussion of the 
association’s work and study along that line is printed in this issue. 


Show Points of Sheep 


Is the face covering of Rambouillet sheep a necessary point of utility, or is it 
purely a fancy or show point? 

The discussion of this question as continued in this issue by Mr. J. P. Van Houten 
suggests that face covering is a show and not a utility point and that breeders can 
effect and continue the same general improvement of fleece on sheep with open 
faces as has been done with the covered faced stock. 


Shows are of great value to breeders and also to range men who depend upon the 
breeder to supply the blood needed for improvement of range flocks. Perhaps these 
buyers of commercial rams have not analyzed these discussed points of sheep as 
carefully as in their own interests they might have done. They may have been 
too ready to accept the dictum of the show ring as applying to range standards. 
If so, it-is they who are-at fault rather than the breeders who seek to produce what 
the trade wants and who use the shows to measure their accomplishments, to ad- 
vertise their flocks, and to help in the education. of.-sheepmen and of ‘the public 
generally. 


If range men want open-faced sheep; let themsay so and the mie standards 
soon will be adjusted: 








THE FREIGHT RATE CASE 


The general investigation of present 
live-stock freight rates, as called for by 
the Interstate Commerce Gommission un- 
der I. C. C. Docket 17,000, was opened 
with public hearings at Salt Lake on 
June 30. The hearings continued until 
July 2 and adjourned for further testi- 
mony to be taken at Portland and Los 
Angeles. 

The announcement by the commission 
of this case and the inquiries made by the 
examiners conducting the hearings afford 
encouragement to shippers who have been 
looking and hoping for the establishment 
of some general and permanent rules for 
constructing live-stock rates. 

Testimony for the National Wool 
Growers Association was submitted at the 
Salt Lake hearing by the Secretary and by 
Counsel H. W. Prickett. The statistical 
exhibits submitted by the counsel con- 
clusively showed the existence of a very 
complicated and ynequal condition in 
live-stock rates as now applying in differ- 
ent parts of the western territory. The 
commission had seemed to suggest that 
the territory from the Missouri River to 
the Pacific Ocean might be divided into 
three zones and that a different level of 
rates will be established in each. The 
National Wool Growers Association 
recommended that one general scale of 
mileage rates should apply in all that 
general territory and that that level 
should be materially below the existing 
one. The tentative suggestions’ in this 
regard which were made for the associa- 
tion were based on a minimum car-load- 
ing weight of not over 22,000 pounds. The 
Secretary called the attention of the com- 
mission to evidence already placed before 
it and recognized by it in previous de- 
cisions to the effect that it is not often 
possible for sheep in any territory to load 
to the present car weight. It was recom- 
mended that at the beginning the 23,000 
pound minimum should be reduced to 
22,000 and that beyond that the reduction 
in charges to be made should be appor- 
tioned between alteration in the present 
loading weights and in the rates them- 
selves, as the judgment of the commis- 
sion should determine. 

Already there has been some expression 
of criticism based upon a. misunderstand- 
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ing of the tentative proposals placed in 
evidence. The lower scale of rates sug- 
gested for the association would, in the 
ordinary course of procedure, and, if 
finally favored by the commission, be 
considered as rates not to be exceeded. 
The railroads would be left free to estab- 
lish or continue lower rates wherever 
they cared to do so. Some such compar- 
atively low rates are already in existence. 
These would not be required to be raised 
even though the commission should final- 
ly order into effect as the maximum scale 
a general mileage arrangement along lines 
suggested by the two national associa- 
tions. 

The commission had specifically re- 
quested that testimony be submitted re- 
garding the existence or nonexistence of 
depression in the live-stock industry. In 
testifying on this point regarding the 
sheep industry, the Secretary presented 
statistics of cost of operation and of re- 
ceipts per head for 1910, 1918, 1920, 1924, 
and 1926. It was shown and argued that 
while receipts were still clearly above the 
level obtaining from 1910 to 1914, prices 
in the main had declined within the last 
few years while expenses appear to have 
been stabilized at a high point. It was 
argued that in the light of the Congres- 
sional action through which the present 
hearings resulted a reduction in freight 
rates should be made. 





ADJUSTMENT OF GRAZING FEES 
ON NEVADA FORESTS 


Interesting and suggestive developments 
have taken place in respect to the new 
scale of forest grazing fees as it is to 
take effect in 1928. 

In making his final decision of support 
of the Rachford-Casement fees at Salt 
Lake City, January 25, the Secretary of 
Agriculture included the statement that 
that scale of fees would be placed in effect 
in 1928 “subject to such further reductions 
as may be found equitable to adjust fees 
fairly as between the different national 
forests and regions * * *.” 

Following the announcement of the Sec- 
retary’s decision, officials of the Nevada 
Land and Live Stock Association entered 
vigorous representations in support of 
their claim that the fees as proposed to 
be applied were unfair in respect to Ne- 
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vada forests when considered in compari- 
son with fees determined upon for other 
regions. After considerable discussion of 
grazing fees on national forests adminis- 
tered as a part of Forest District No. 4, 
which has headquarters in Ogden, Utah, 
in a number of informal meetings, a final 
conference was held at Elko, Nevada, May 
25, between representatives of the For- 
est Service and the Forest Advisory Board 
of the Nevada Association. 

The officials of the Ogden office of the 
Forest Service had conceded that to some 
extent Nevada grazing fees as proposed 
were relatively higher than those proposed 
for other sections. Attempt was made to 
come to an agreement between the officials 
and the representatives of the stockmen 
as to the extent of the reduction to be 
made in the Rachford-Casement scale. 
Such agreement, however, was not reached. 
The amount of the reductions is shown by 
the figures quoted below for one district in 
each of the three forests concerned. 

As proposed to take effect the new fees 
were adjusted for seven districts of the 
Nevada National Forest, three districts of 
the Humboldt, and six districts in the Toi- 
yabe. In the Mt. Moraja division of the 
Nevada Forest, the present fee for sheep 
is 2%4 cents per head per month. The new 
scale as revised by Mr. Casement placed 
it at 4%4 cents per head per month. The 
present proposal of the Ogden officials is 
to have a charge of 3% cents per head 
per month. In the Santa Rosa division 
of the Humboldt Forest, the charges are 
3, 434, and 33% cents per head per month 
respectively under the present, the Case- 
ment, and the adjusted scales of charges. 
In the three divisions of the Toiyabe 
Forest under which sheep are adraitted, 
the proposed scale was reduced from 4% 
cents to 3%4 cents per head per month. 

The reduction from the Rachford-Case- 
ment scale of charges for sheep grazing is 
somewhat greater than in the charges for 
cattle. That scale called for cattle graz- 
ing charges varying from ten to seven 
cents per head per month. In a few in- 
stances the new adjustment calls for a 
reduction of as much as two cents per 
head per month. In some cases, however, 
no adjustment is proposed and in others 
a reduction of one cent per head per 
month. 
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MARKING GRADES OF BEEF 

The grading and stamping of prime and 
choice beef was commenced at nine mid- 
dle western and eastern cities on May I. 
The first week 300 carcasses were graded; 
an increase was registered each succeeding 
week, and for the week ending June 11, 
a total of 1301 was recorded. For the 
entire six weeks’ period 4895 carcasses 
were graded. Of this number, 1882 were 
marked at Chicago, 1212 at Kansas City, 
932 at New York, 577 at Omaha, and 
the rest at Topeka, St. Joseph, Sioux City, 
Boston, and Washington. Of the carcasses 
graded less than one per cent were stamped 
as prime. 

This work had its inception in the idea 
that the low prices received for cattle of 
the best breeding and highest finish were 
due to ignorance on the part of the con- 
suming public as to the real quality of the 
beef they were purchasing, which made it 
possible for butchers to sell inferior grades 
on a parity with those of higher quality. 
As a result of the agitation started by Mr. 
Alvin H. Sanders of the Breeder’s Gazette 
a meeting of all interested cattle raisers 
and finishers was called last July and at 
that time the Better Beef Association was 
formed. This association is financing, and 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
is handling the publicity and educational 
work necessary to insure success to the 
project. 

The government is bearing the expense 
of the grading and the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has the work in charge. 

While many factors are taken into con- 
sideration by the graders, the three fun- 
damental characteristics upon which they 
base their grading are conformation, finish, 
and quality, with the last named factor, 
of course, ranking first in importance. 
Uniformity in the work done at the nine 
different cities in an essential feature of 
the undertaking and to obtain this every 
effort is being made. Only men having 
many years’ (eight at least) experience 
along this line are employed and then 
only after careful training in the use of 
the government standards and under strict 
supervision. 

While at present this grading work is 
limited to the two higher classes of beef 
and to nine cities, it has a very wide hor- 
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izon, the extent of its development depend- 
ing upon the outcome of this intial under- 
taking. It is reported that already packers 
in other cities than the nine mentioned 
have asked for a similar service and up 
to June 11 one hundred fifty retailers with 
markets in thirty-five cities of twenty-five 
states had declared their intention of 
handling graded beef, and many of the 
railroads have also signified their inten- 
tion of requesting that their orders be 
filled with government graded beef. At 
present this service is open to any packer 
in the nine cities mentioned who has gov- 
ernment inspection. Retailers secure the 
graded beef by making requests through 
such packers. 





IN MEMORIAM 
Gen. John P. Wood 

Gen. John P. Wood, one of the ablest 
and best known figures in the textile 
world, died at Wayne, Pa., on June 25. 
Death came as the result of injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident. 

Gen. Wood was trained as a lawyer, 
but through. inheritance became allied to 
the textile and woolen business and to 
that industry he brought a fund of knowl- 
edge and an alertness of intellect that 
made him a valuable leader. Members 
of the industry recognized his ability and 
called on him to fill many executive posi- 
tions. During his life he served as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, organized and acted as 
first president of the Textile Alliance, Inc., 
and also was head of the American As- 
sociation of Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
facturers. 

In tariff matters he was ~articularly 
well informed. During the Congression- 
al hearings held prior to the enactment 
of the Fordney-McCumber law, he repre- 
sented the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, the American Association 
of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, 
and the National Association of Worsted 
Spinners. At that time he showed him- 
self to be a thorough student of all aspects 
of wool affairs and acted with complete 
fairness in discussion of the framing of 
the raw wool duties. 

Gen. Wood was sixty-three years old at 
the time of his death. He left a widow, 
two sons and a daughter. 





SUMMER EVENTS FOR SHEEPMEN 

Annual Convention and Ram Sale, Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Assn. of Texas—July 19-21, 
Kerrville, Texas. 

Annual Convention, Wyoming Wool Growers 
Assn.—July 20-22, Lander, Wyo. 

Idaho Ram Sale—August 10, Filer, Idaho. 

Oregon Ram Sale—August 18-19, Pendleton, 
Oregon. 

— Ram Sale—August 29-31, Salt Lake 

ity. 











NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING 
COMMITTEE MEETS 


The National Wool Marketing Com- 
mittee was arranged for voluntarily 
through action by representatives of twen- 
ty-six wool marketing organizations that 
were called to Washington last February 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to dis- 
cuss the department’s working plans re- 
garding wool marketing. Following the 
conference with the government officials, 
these representatives held a meeting of 
their own to discuss the coordination of 
existing efforts along wool marketing 
lines. 

The committee appointed at that time 
met again immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the session of the American Insti- 
tute of Cooperation on July 2, 1927, at - 
Chicago, with the following in attendance: 

L. B. Palmer, Palastrala, Ohio; James 
A. Hooper, Salt Lake City, Utah, mem- 
bers of the committee, and R. A. Ward, 
Portland, Oregon, acting in place of E. E. 
Brownell, member of the committee and 
the following: C. J. Fawcett, Boston, 
Mass.; Matt Walsh, Boston, Mass.; M. R. 
Benedict, Brookings, S. D.; T. I. Ferris, 
Pleasant Lake, Indiana, and H. E. Erd- 
man, Berkley, California. 

In view of the fact that three of the 
members of the committee were absent 
extended action was not taken, but the 
committee discussed the value of orderly 
marketing and the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved: That this conference arrange 
for studying the co-ordination of the various 
wool marketing and financing units with a 
view to developing a definite plan for selling 
and financing wool, as we believe through order- 
ly marketing, both the producer and general 
public will be best served, and that orderly 
marketing will establish more stability, better 
quality and production, and 

That the views of the members be sub- 
mitted at a meeting to be held in December, 
1927, and request the federal government, 
through the division of cooperative marketing, 
make a study of existing federated agencies 
covering marketing organizations of agricul- 
tural commodities and submit the same to the 
December conference. 
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A WOOL TEXTILE INSTITUTE? 


Reorganization of the woolen and wor- 
sted industry is underway. At a meet- 
ing held in New York on June 23 some 
200 members of the industry, old-line 
houses as well as the younger element, lis- 
tened to an exhaustive analysis of their 
business by Arthur D. Whiteside, head of 
the National Credit Office, and received 
his recommendations with more unani- 
mity of opinion than has been given to 
any previous proposals. The outcome 
of this meeting is summarized by the 
Daily News Record as follows: 


1. Indications that with the next general 
market opening fabric prices will be revised 
upward. 


2. The possibility of adopting a standard 
cost-finding system for the industry. 


3. The possibility that present associa- 
tions of woolen and worsted men may be 
merged into one large group, despite conflict- 
ing opinions held by these organizations, 


4. The possibility of the appointment of 
a “dictator” for the industry. 


“Aside from the plans actually pro- 
jected,” the Daily News Record states, 
“there is a possibility, according to a 
member in the business, that something 
akin to the Cotton-Textile Institute is 
looming up on the woolen and worsted 
horizon. The ideas sponsored at the 
meeting are of such magnitude that some 
believe it almost certain a Wool Textile 
Institute is in the offing. And if such a 
group actually is formed, there is the pos- 
sibility, it is pointed out, that a leader of 
American business or industrial life 
might some day be invited to direct the 
reins of the organization.” 

The immediate action of the meeting 
was the appointment of two committees: 
one composed of twenty-three representa- 
tives from the production side of the 
business and the other with twenty-one 
members from the distribution end. These 
two committees met on June 29 and at 
that time the production committee ap- 
pointed two subcommittees to study 
“price maintenance” and “industrial, pub- 
licity and advertising,” and the distribu- 
tion committee announced that it was 
working on a system of uniform cost- 
accounting Further meetings of these 
committees are scheduled for July, but 
no definite announcement of the time has 
been made. 
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PRESIDENT HARVEY OF UTAH ON 
WOOL MARKETING 


Wool pools have merit, but growers 
should not think the wool pool is the last 
move for orderly marketing. It assembles 
the smaller clips for selling in an organ- 
ized group. It is in the final analysis, 
group selling, and the sale is generally 
made to the dealer in much the same way 
as the large individual clips are handled. 
But has the committee or individual in 
charge of the pool been groomed and ex- 
perienced in specialized salesmanship, or 
is he merely bluffing the sale through? 

Orderly marketing, which must some 
day be the manner in which wool will 
move to eastern consuming centers, means 
merchandising wool through highly ef- 
ficient men who have specialized in wool 
and wool selling. This does not mean 
selling by men who have spent ten to 
twelve months on the range, but the em- 
ployment of agencies to merchandise 
large volumes of wool, as only large vol- 
umes can command the services of men 
capable of meeting the purchaser of wool. 

Salesmanship alone will not sell wool; 
it must be displayed because of its char- 
acteristics. And this cannot be done in 
any old barn or building. 

On account of the lack of salesmanship 
and display, wool has become a highly 
speculative article, usually selling at an 
average price for a certain district, re- 
gardless of quality, staple, grade, or 
shrinkage. Wool can now be adequately 
financed and wool growers must, for their 
own protection and the successful contin- 
uation of the industry, employ through 
their associations, agencies to display and 
sell their product properly. When this is 
done, the grower will receive a price for 
his wool that more nearly equals the price 
paid for similar wool in foreign markets, 
plus the tariff and transportation costs 
from foreign countries to the American 
markets. H. W. Harvey, President 

Utah Wool Growers Assn. 





Range conditions in Montana were 
never better. Grasses are showing a 
growth unprecedented in the last twenty 
years, according to old timers, and there 
has been no hot weather as. yet, with 
the result that everything is still as green 


as can be. Leon Shaw. 
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NUMBER OF 1926 LAMBS 
SLAUGHTERED 


Some doubt was expressed last year in 
regard to the Department of Agriculture's 
estimate of a ten per cent increase in the 
lemb crop. It was then reported that the 
western crop was sixteen per cent above 
that of 1925 and that there was a decrease 
in the native lamb states. 

The increased slaughter of sheep and 
lambs from the 1926 crop as compared 
with that of 1925 was six per cent. This 
is for the period of July 1, 1926, to March 
31, 1927. The slaughter of sheep and 
lambs in the calendar year 1926 was 
12,960,878, which was an increase of eight 
per cent over 1925. 

The above figures are as reported for 
the number of sheep slaughtered under 
federal inspection. Since lambs form such 
a large proportion of the sheep slaughter, 
and because most of the sheep and lamb 
slaughtering is done by concerns having 
federal inspection, these figures can safely 
be taken as showing the variation from 
year to year in the numbers slaughtered. 

The‘ extent of slaughtering may not 
altogether measure the extent of produc- 
tion, but it affords a very valuable guide. 
The: government estimate shows an in- 
crease’ of ten per cent in the 1926 crop 
and the slaughter was six per cent greater 
up to March 31, 1927. If the estimate 
was correct it would appear that four per 
cent of the increase in the 1926 crop was 
retained for breeding in addition to. the 
usual number. That this has actually 
occurred is not improbable. However, in 
most cases the holding of larger numbers 
of ewe lambs would necessitate the sell- 
ing of more old ewes, which would be in- 
cluded in the slaughter records. 

The numbers of sheep (and lambs) 
slaughtered each month under federal 
inspection for corresponding parts of the 
last two years is as. follows: 


Sheep (and lamb) Slaughtered, 
1925-6 and -1926-7 


. 1925-1926 1926-1927 
July, ,1925 1,071,074| July, 1926 1,041,683 
August ~ “ 1,030,751|August 1,093,251 
September “ 1,085,837|September “ 1,224,325 
October . “ 1,083,073}October 1,167,451 
November “  878,892|November “1,038,859 


December “ 981,118)December “_ 1,171,829 
January, 1926 aw January, 1927 1,114,889 











February “ 30|February “1,005,635 
March “ 1,162,503) March 1,026,736 
9,320,249 9,884,658 
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ENTERED FOR THE 1927 RAM SALE 


The Twelfth Annual National Ram Sale under the Management of the National Wool Growers Association to be Held at the 
Union Stock Yards, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 29-30-31. , 























One of the Merritt stud entries from One of the Finch yearlings to be sold as a 
Woodland, Calif. single stud. 





1500 1500 
RAMBOUILLET RAMS HAMPSHIRE RAMS 
from from 

Forty Flocks Twenty Flocks 








A two-year-old stud entry of J. K. Madsen. 
A Son of Old 467, 


Also, CORRIEDALES — SUFFOLKS — LINCOLNS — COTSWOLDS — ROMNEYS 














One of the Nebeker stud entries. Sired: by A stud entry from the Briggs flock at 
American Boy, purchased in the 1925 sale Dixon, Calif. 
at $950. 


The Catalog containing full list of entries will be ready for mailing August 1. 











AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


fhe notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the name of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter or 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from interested readers. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
such communications from any part of 
the country and also invites comments 
and opinions upon questions relating to 
the sheep industry and statements of oc- 
currences of importance and significance 
to wool growers. 


WYOMING 
The high ranges opened rather late, 


but generally the grasses and general 
forage are good or excellent and live stock 
are reported in thrifty condition. Shear- 
ing was practically completed, having 
progressed favorably as a rule. The 
range is reported the best in years over 
the higher areas of the northwestern por- 
tion. Corn has not done so very well, 
needing more sunshine and warmth in 
places. Meadows have done very well as 
a rule, some of them being excellent. 
‘Casper 

An abundance of rain fell during June 
and good growing weather has prevailed. 
Feed conditions are excellent; the out- 
look for grass on the summer range has 
never been better. 

Our lambing losses were very heavy 
this year and our lamb crop is 15 per cent 
below last year’s. Eleven cents is the 
contract price paid recently for feeders. 

More rams will be purchased by sheep- 
men from this section this fall. The call 
will be mainly for Rambouillets. 

P. C. Nicolayson. 
Upton 

We had a very wet June, but spring 
feed has been good and excellent summer 
feed is looked for. We only raised about 
half a normal lamb crop this year, as our 
losses were extremely heavy. Feeder 
lambs are being contracted at eleven cents. 

Rambouillet rams are in general use 
here, but fewer purchases will be made 
this fall. 

E. C. Mullin. 
Wheatland 

We had a severe storm the 9th and 

10th of May, but since then and up to the 


present (June 13) the weather has been 
fair. Grass on the spring ranges was 
fairly good, but late. Heavy losses oc- 
curred during lambing season and the 
crop is, | judge, about 20 per cent short. 
Feeders are being contracted at eleven 


cents. Thirty-one cents has been paid 
for wool recently. 
H. M. Small. 
MONTANA 


Ranges and live stock are generally 
good to excellent. Shearing is neatly 
done, having been accomplished largely 
with good weather. Fleeces were reported 
lighter than normal in the southeast, but 
heavy and clean in Fergus County. Alf- 
alfa haying is in general progress with 
satisfactory to exceptionally good cut- 
tings, except in the southeast where they 
appear lighter. Wild hay is unusually 
good. More grass appears on the Lewis- 
town benches than for twenty years. Corn 
started late but is making good growth. 

Eight Point 

Sheep are doing fine. There is a lot of 
grass and water and a good hay crop is 
expected. If prices are about as they 
were last year, we shall probably pull 
through after one of the worst springs in 
many years. 

Garrette Clarke. 


IDAHO 


Pastures and ranges made steady im- 
provement over practically the entire 
state and are now largely in good or ex- 
cellent condition, supporting live stock 
in good shape. The first alfalfa haying 
is pretty well along generally, on a good 
crop, and with good weather conditions. 

Tendoy 

We have had very good growing weath- 
er since the big snowfall we had late in 
the spring. The grass on the spring 
range is still green and growing and the 
prospects for summer feed were never 
better. 

Our lamb crop was about normal this 
year, with fewer losses than usual. No 
lambs have been contracted here. 

We use Rambouillet rams nearly al- 
together. | think fewer purchases of rams 
will be made this fall than a year ago. 

Charles A. Carlson. 
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equals that for last year. 


New Meadows 
The month of June brought us cool 


weather and plenty of moisture. Spring 
feed has been good and the summer 
ranges will also have sufficient grass, but 
it will be later on the higher ranges. 
The Hampshire ram is favored by 
sheepmen here. 
Albert Campbell 


OREGON 
Live stock are doing well everywhere, 


and some cattle have been marketed in 
excellent condition. The first hay crop 
has been cut in the milder districts, and 
has begun in most higher counties. Much 
clover has been cut, though some hay 
of all kinds was damaged by wet weather. 
Pastures are generally good to excellent. 
A considerable acreage of rye has been 
cut for hay. Sheep shearing was com- 
pleted during the month, though in some 
wet weather. 


Mt. Vernon 
We had lots of rain during June and 


exceptionally good feed is assured for 
the summer range at this time (June 25). 

Our lamb crop was 20 per cent under 
that of last year and our losses were 
much heavier. Something should be done 
to stop the loss of ewes during lambing, 
as nearly all the sheepmen here lost 
heavily during lambing this year. Con- 
tract prices for feeder lambs for fall de- 
livery have ranged from ten to twelve 
cents during the last two weeks. 

Breeders will require about as many 
rams as usual this fall. Rambouillets 
are most generally used here. 

R. G. Moore. 


WASHINGTON 


Some farmers have cut lanes for the 
combines through their grain fields, 
using the cuttings for hay. Pastures are 
reported to be the best in years in most 
sections. Clover and alfalfa haying pro- 
gressed under favorable hay curing 
weather, except for slight losses in eastern 
counties. Some northwestern areas need 
more rain. Live stock are in satisfactory 
condition. 

Oroville 

We had excellent spring weather and 
good grass. The number of lambs raised 
I have not 
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heard of any contracting at this time, 
June 7. Ten dollars is being paid for 
shorn yearling ewes, and some wool has 
been moved at 23 to 27 cents per pound. 
Victor Lesamiz. 


CALIFORNIA 

Sunshine and moisture have been ample 
of late for the satisfactory advancement 
of most crops, though the season is about 
two weeks late. Cereal grain harvests 
have progressed with favorable weather 
over most of the state, though some hay 
was spoiled by showers in Humboldt 
County, and about ten thousand acres of 
grass and brush were burned over in Kern 
County. Seasonal progress was made 
with hay crops in Santa Clara and other 
valleys, hay being mostly good or excel- 
lent. The third crop has been gathered 
in the Sacramento valley. Live stock are 
everywhere in satisfactory condition. 


Dixon 


June weather was good until the latter 
part of the month when it became very 
hot. Spring feed was fair here, but it was 
too rank and seedy for lambs. Altogether 
it has been a poor lambing year in this 
section and it is only about a 90 per cent 
crop. While our losses were un- 


_der those of a year ago, about 15 per cent 


of our ewes were barren. Then, as stated 
above the feed was not suitable for the 
lambs. Good summer feed is assured. 


Shropshire and Hambshire rams are 
used most generally in this locality. | 
estimate that only about 25 per cent of 
the rams are Merinos, About the same 
number of rams will be required this 
season as usual. 


At the present time, June 29, yearling 
ewes are selling at $13.50 to $14.00 and 
lambs at 23 cents. Thirty cents is being 
paid for wool. 

H. G. Brown. 


NEVADA 

Good weather, with sufficient warmth 
and moisture, has kept live stock and 
ranges in good condition, generally, and 
young calves and lambs especially have 
thriven. Shearing was completed with- 
out untoward weather conditions. Per- 
sistent winds of late have hindered hay- 
ing, and some hay was wet by showers, 
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though losses have not been great. Hay- 
ing is generally well advanced, and much 
of it in the lower sections has been com- 
pleted, with the second crop advancing 
satisfactorily. The lower ranges of the 
southern and eastern counties are in need 
of rain. 


Simpson 

Feed on the low range is very good, 
but late. Our lamb crop was a normal 
one this year. Sales of wool have been 
reported at 27 to 29 cents. Shorn year- 
ling ewes have brought $12 per head, and 
lambs for fall delivery have been tied 
up at 10% cents. 

W. L. Blackwell. 


UTAH 


Ranges are mostly excellent at the 
higher elevations and live stock are doing 
well, though the lower pastures and foot- 
hill ranges have lacked rain at times, and 
generally over the southern portion the 
lack of rain has curtailed the forage crop 
to date. Some oats were cut for hay to 
supplement a light first cutting of alfalfa 
which resulted from weevils and a late 
spring. The second alfalfa crop is mak- 
ing good advancement, promising a heavy 
crop in most sections. Some cuttings of 
the first crop got wet, though without 
serious loss. 


COLORADO 

Pastures, ranges and live stock are re- 
ported in good condition, live stock hav- 
ing shown considerable improvement of 
late as more range feed became available. 
Corn has needed warmer weather and still 
shows the effects of a late spring start. 
The cutting of the first crop of alfalfa is 
under way in northeastern and western 
valleys, some western slope hay having 
been damaged by showers. In general 
the season continues a little backward. 


Fairplay 

We had cold and dry weather during 
all of May and the grass was about two 
weeks late in starting. On account of the 
backwardness of the season our losses in 
lambs were heavier than usual due to 
lack of milk. We raised about a 95 per 
cent lamb crop. 

Up to this time, June 3, some wool 
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estimated to shrink around 65 per cent, 
has sold at 33 cents. 


H. Hadley. 


Durango 

Up to June 20 it was very dry and 
windy, but since then we have had rain. 
Feed on the spritig ranges has been good 
and from present indications, the sum- 
mer range will also be good. 

Lambs have been contracted at 10% 
to I! cents for fall delivery. Our lamb- 
ing percentage was higher this year than 
in 1926. 

Rambouillet rams are mainly used in 
this section. There will be the usual de- 
mand for them this fall. 

Heather Bros. 


ARIZONA 


Ranges are now fair to excellent, and 
live stock fair to good, generally over the 
state. Live stock are fat in eastern Gra- 
ham County, and cattle are above normal 
in the Pinedale section; but in southeast- 
ern counties live stock are only fair to 
good, and in southwestern Coconino 
County and the Holbrook grazing area, 
only fair. Cattle and ranges are only 
fair in the Douglas section, and need 
rain. Cold weather retarded grasses in 
the higher parts of northern Arizona. 


NEW MEXICO 

Ranges are still dry and poor in ex- 
treme southern counties, but elsewhere 
showers have brought considerable im- 
provement lately. Live stock as a re- 
sult are generally fair to good, and gain- 
ing. More rain is needed generally. Crop 
prospects generally are pretty good, 
though they will all be late. The range 
has made satisfactory growth at Roswell, 
but more rain is needed. The second cut- 
ting of alfalfa is progressing in the lower 
Rio Grande, where corn is earing. Live- 
stock water is ample over most eastern 
and northern sections. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Ranges are fair and showing some im- 
provement, and live stock are fair to good. 
Both range and live stock are in better 
condition in central Texas. The range 
has been dry for so long that live stock 


(Continued en page 46) 
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California Ram Sale and Wool Show 


As announced in the June Wool 
Grower, 935 rams of various breeds went 
through the auction ring at the California 
Ram Sale, at an average price of $53.08, 
which was $2.95 more than the 1926 aver- 
age on 898 rams. The sale this year 
opened the new pavilion which has been 
erected by the, University of California 
at Davis, where the sale is held annually, 
this year on June 7th and 8th. Col. 
Dwight Lincoln was the auctioneer. 

The top price of the sale was $400 paid 
for a Hampshire and also for a Ram- 
bouillet. This is under the Hampshire 
top for last year by $125, but over the 
highest price paid for a Rambouillet in 
1926 by the same amount. 


Top Prices on Single Stud Rams 
Hampshires: 
$400 for a ram sold by Frank Brown & Sons 
of Carlton, Oregon, to E. M. Hammond 
of Merrill, Oregon. 
$270 for a ram sold by Frank Brown & Sons 
to J. A. Kerrigan of Live Oak, Calif. 
Rambouillets: 
$400 for a ram sold by Bullard Bros., Wood- 
land, Calif., to Wm. Briggs of Dixon, 
Calif. 
$350 for a ram sold by Bullard Bros. to 
E. M. Hammond, Merrill, Oregon. 
Shropshires: 
$175 for a ram sold by Oeste Bros., Davis, 
Calif. to E. E.. Holbrook of Hollister, 


Calif. 
CONSIGNORS’ AVERAGES 
SINGLES PENS 
Price Price 
No. per No. per 
head head 
Rambouillets: 
W. L. Blackwell, Simpson.. 10 $45.00 


Wm. Briggs & Son, Dixon..1 $125.00 25 57.00 


Bullard Bree. cl 3 283.34 18 45.83 
Corriedale Sheep Co., Davis ee ee A 
G. C. Galbraith, Yuba City 3 60.00 
W. H. Guscetti, Loyalton.... 2 30.00 
Dwight Lincoln, Marys- 

RN SE a 2 227.50 
Carl Lindheimer, Woodland 21 40.97 
G. N. Merritt & Son, Wood- 

ON eee 3 5834 25 41.40 
R. F. Miller, Davis.............. 2 12500 8 53.12 
F. W. Simpson, waiaiien, 

Rc oh ARS 9 35.50 
Phil Smith, Eapatto :.. 8 41.56 
Gordon H. True, Berkeley..1 255.00 
aig of California... 130.00 11 78.19 

E. Brownell, Suisun.. 2 37.50 
Hampehires: 

W. L. Blackwell, Simpson, 

. (ae lees . 10 46.25 
Wm. Bond, Newark.............. 6 50.00 
Frank Brown & Sons, Mer- 

hy eelearenaliteateaiealiae 4 257.50 51 50.49 


E, E. Brownell, Suisun........ 1 200.00 75 35.50 
C. B. Church, Rough and 


Ready, Nev... 9 44.17 
Comstock & Baird, Lincoln 10 50.00 
Henry Fish Seed Co., Santa 

| ean. aaa 2 42.50 


J. D. Grieve, Davis............. 48 48.23 


ee Ranch, Merrill, 

J.G. S, Hubbard & Son... 
ee 3 123.33 

Alex F. Johnson, Dixon......2 120.00 3 85.00 

Link! & Wilson, McMinn- 


elem OE 10 45.00 
R. F. Miller, Davis.............. 1 13000 6 47.50 
Mt. Haggin L. & L. Co., 

Anaconda, Mont. ............ 1 175.00 52 45.14 
Spencer. Ranch Co., Cran- 

alot al ieee 100 42.99 

Straloch Farm, Davis.......... 3 124.17 21 59.40 
G. K. Swingle, Davis............ 2 42.50 
University of California........ 1150.00 4 53.77 
University of Nevada.......... 1 65.00 
Shropshires : 
Frank Campbell, Davis...... 50 31.10 
J. I. Casale, Red Bluff........ 25 32.00 
Corriedale Sheep Co., 

OG a ae 2 8500 2 77.50 


F. T. Fox, Silverton, Ore....2 62.50 
Henry Ranch Co., Port- 

SS ea 3 57.50 
J. W. Marshall, Davis.......... 3 100.00 
Oeste Bros., Davis................ 2 150.00 
G. K. Swingle, Davis............ 
University of Nevada.......... 2 60.00 
H. Vaughn, Dixon................ 4 76.87 
Romneys: 

E. E. Brownell, Suisun.......... 2 100.00 
University of California... 
Romeldales: 

Spencer Ranch Co., Cran- 

BE at Be ie es a 10r 58.10 
Delaine-Merinos: 

Ed. Gambrel. Ukiah............ 3 50.00 
F. H. Russell, Wakeman, 

NS Te ae il. 2730 3.3000 
Panamas: 

Ellenwood & Ramsay, Red 

iT, erg A 18 54.44 
Corriedales: 

Corriedale Sheep Co., 

76 ee 1 
Suffolk-Hampshires: 
Ellenwood & Ramsay, Red 

EEE cheviepmitntees 50 57.25 


85.00 
85.00 
47.83 


43.87 


DAwWNMNV 


nN 


55.00 


THE WOOL SHOW 


For the third consecutive time the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association has held 
a wool show in conjunction with its an- 
nual ram sale, and each year inter- 
est and competition grows keener. The 
1927 show was in the hands of Prof. R. F. 
Miller of the University Farm, and Ellis 
Farrar, wool grader for the Northern Cali- 
fornia Wool Warehouse at Red Bluff, and 
John Durham of the San Francisco office 
of the Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, 
did the judging. 

Some fourteen trophies are contended 
for each year, and highest honor goes with 
the winning of the large Palace Hotel 
Trophy which is offered annually for the 
Best California fleece. This year Ed. Gam- 
brel of Ukiah carried the cup home, having 
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won it on a Delaine fleece. A Rambouil- 
let fleece submitted by Wm. Briggs of 
Dixon was considered the second best 
fleece in the show. Another of the desir- 
able trophies to be won is that of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers 
for the most valuable fleece from the 
manufacturers’ point of view. Mr. Frank 
Clarke of Laytonville secured this prize. 
In the section for range ram fleeces Phil 
Smith of Esparto received the award, and 
Mrs. Ed. Gambrel exhibited the best ewe 
ileece. Other awards were as follows: 


Best fine wool fleece, Ed. Gambrel. 
Best medium wool fleece, Dr. E. E. Brownell 
of Suisun. 
Best coarse wool fleece, Walter Hubbard of 
Fresno. 
Northern Counties 
Fine 
Ist—Ed Gambrel. 
ais tc Lyons, Orick. 
3rd—F. C. Clarke, Laytonville. 
Medium 
Ist—William Clark, Petrolia. 
2nd and 3rd—Leslie Crane, Santa Rosa 
Coarse 
Ist—E. O. Filby, Hydesville. 
2nd—J. M. Jamison, Santa Rosa 
Middle Counties 
Fine 
Ist—Wm. Briggs, Dixon. 
2nd—G. N. Merritt, Woodland. 
3rd—F. N. Bullard, Woodland. 


Medium 
Ist and 3rd—E. E. Brownell, Suisun 
2nd—Spencer Ranch Co. 


Coarse 
Ist and 2nd—Corriedale Sheep Co., Davis 
3rd—E. C. Tribble, Lodi. 
Medium 
Southern Counties 
Ist—E. H. Beans, Hollister. 


Coarse 
Ist—Walter Hubbard, Fresno. 





STOCK WATER LAW CASES 


In 1925 the Nevada legislature passed 
a law prohibiting the grazing of more 
than fifty head of stock within three miles 
of any spring or water source by any 
party other than the owner of the water 
right. In February of this year the Su- 
preme Court on a test case held the law 
to be constitutional, and since that time 
several cases have been tried under it, as 
reported by the Nevada Stockgrower. 

One Nicolas Calvo was charged with 
violation of the law and on failure to 
appear at the time of his trial forfeited 
his bail. Gamboa Bros. of Ely were also 
brought to trial, but insufficient evidence 
was produced to convict them. A third 
case, in which one Peter Etcheverry is 
involved, has not been decided yet and 
the defendant is out on $500 bond. 

















WHAT’S WRONG WITH WOOL VALUES? 


The impression throughout wool grow- 
ing, trading, and manufacturing circles 
has been that the condition for the past 
two years, in fact, ever since the war, has 
been unstable and highly unsatisfactory 
to everybody concerned. Prices in the 
past five or six years have gone from one 
extreme to the other. Dealers and specu- 
lators have lost and made large sums in 
the handling of wool. Producers of wool 
have been uncertain as to proper values. 
Manufacturers have been afraid to buy 
cheap wool in quantities today for fear 
that tomorrow it would be lower. This 
condition of instability has been of no 
benefit to any one except to those who 
were fortunate enough to get in on the 
low spots. 

Wool is a commodity of such a nature, 
being practically imperishable and easily 
subject to financing and warehousing, 
that unreasonable fluctuations in price 
should be very easily avoided. The con- 
trary has been the case. Prices have, in 
a measure, settled down during the past 
year or two at an unusually low range of 
values. The grower of wool is undoubt- 
edly the one who is most interested in a 
fair price for his product which will allow 
him a margin of profit after paying costs 
of production. Intensive and extensive 
studies of the costs of production have 
been made in the West by competent 
authorities during the past four years. 
The average net result shows that after 
making the necessary cash outlay for ex- 
penses, paying interest on debts created 
during the war, taxes, and assuming the 
burden of costs of grazing, both on forests 


.and private land and owned grazing 


lands, that the grower is fortunate in 
many sections if- he can cover his costs 
of wool production after making due al- 
lowance for mutton production. 

On the other hand, the manufacturer 
makes claim, and it is undoubtedly true, 
except as to the makers of specialties, that 
his business during the last two or three 
years has been unprofitable and in many 
instances running in the red. Dealers 
complain of losses on wools purchased at 
almost any price and are naturally inter- 
ested in bearing the market to the utmost. 


By President F. J. Hagenbarth 


This picture is not overdrawn and cer- 
tainly has a melancholy tinge, particular- 
ly at a time when prosperity is being 
heralded as being at its peak in the in- 
dustrial activities of this country. Now, 
the absorbing question is what is wrong? 
Why is wool so unstable? Why is every 
one connected with the business dissatis- 
fied and afraid? 

During the war manufacturers were 
called upon to develop their peak pro- 
duction possibilities. This led to the 
purchase of new machinery; to the re- 
juvenation of old worn out machines, and 
a general increase in productive capacity 
until 1922 and 1923, we find that approx- 
imately 800,000,000 pounds of wool had 
gone into products, as against a normal 
quantity of 550,000,000 to 600,000,000 
pounds. We will pass over the deflation 
period of 1920 and 1921. This surplus of 
200,000,000 poundsof manufactured wool, 
which normally before the war could have 
been exported to South America, the West 
Indies, and the Orient, was left at home 
as a millstone around the neck of the 
manufacturing industry. About this same 
time the European manufacturers, espe- 
cially in Germany and England, with low 
exchange values for money and cheap 
wages for labor and lower after-war costs 
of raw material, were able to capture 
practically all of our foreign export trade, 
except for specialties. This left the manu- 
facturer facing a sad prospect in 1924 and 
the years following. Competition became 
intense and working margins were very 
low. One of. the greatest. factors in wool 
manufacturing in this country saw fit to 
increase labor costs and to decrease the 
price to the clothiers of finished cloth. 
Competitive concerns naturally had to 
meet these conditions. It was dangerous to 
attempt to lower wages and antiquated 
high cost mills tried to continue at a loss. 


By force of these circumstances, thus 
briefly stated, the manufacturer in self- 
defense was compelled to retrench where- 
ever possible. One of the lines of least 
resistance was an attack against the cost 
of raw material, which was highly effec- 
tive by reason of the disorganized condi- 
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tion of the wool growers and the very 
faulty methods of marketing wool in the 
disorderly manner prevalent in the United 
States. 


To add to the confusion, and based on 
the knowledge that wool production 
throughout the world was not keeping 
pace with increased population and con- 
sumption, dealers and speculators who 
had studied the statistical situation be- 
came optimistic and advanced speculative 
values of wool to high levels. These mo- 
ments were followed by extreme fluctua- 
tions in the other direction. Thus de- 
veloped, as stated, a period of instability 
and uncertainty, so destructive to the 
orderly production and marketing of any 
commodity. Thus it came to be the prac- 
tice that to be on the safe side, not only 
the manufacturers, but buyers of wool be- 
came keenly engaged in depressing wool 
values to a point low enough to avoid any 
possibility of loss. The natural result of 
these operations has been that more fre- 
quently than not wools of various grades 
at various times have sold in the United 
States decidedly below a parity with 
foreign wools. The tariff, in a measure, 
became ineffective; wool shipped to the 
United States in bond finally, especially 
in 1926 and the first half of 1927, could be 
sold at a profit to foreign markets 
after paying freight across the ocean 
twice, rather than trying to put it into 
the American market as against competi- 
tion with the low-priced domestic wools. 

Finally, the producer of wool, as stated 
before, lent himself very readily to this 
combination of circumstances. Through 
lack of knowledge of the strong statisti- 
cal position of wool; through ignorance 
the shrinkage and scoured value of his 
product; through unfamiliarity with 
financing agencies that had been provided 
for him by Congress and banks; through 
the urgency of his debt and interest obli- 
gations and for other reasons, sold his 
wool far below its real value. This con- 
tinued trend downward has finally forced 
itself on the consciousness of the more 
progressive group of wool growers until 
it appears that the method of handling 
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wool in the United States is bound to be 
revolutionized. 

There seems to be a more general move- 
ment in the various sections of the coun- 
try away from range and pre-shearing 
contracts to a more orderly marketing 
system through pools and consignments 
to reliable commission firms, either 
grower-controlled or old line commission 
men. There is a decided tendency to pool 
in various sections of the country, rang- 
ing from California to Ohio and New 
York. However, many of these wools 
after being pooled are not held for sta- 
tilized markets, but are sold in competi- 
tion with other pools and other wools at 
shearing time or immediately thereafter 
when wools are in overabundant supply, 
which condition serves to depress the mar- 
ket price. 

The best students of the economic 
side of this question, from President 
Coolidge and Secretary Hoover down to 
many individuals, have come to the con- 
clusion that wools, as well as certain other 
commodities lending themselves to this 
process, must be pooled and sold to the 
manufacturer at such times and in such 
quantities as the requirements demand. 
The whole method and manner of hand- 
ling wools, especially in the United States, 
has been revolutionized since the war and 
conditions demand that the American 
grower conform in practice to the methods 
followed by foreign producers of wools 
who have learned long since to handle 
and sell their wools through various 
methods, all based, however, on the prin- 
ciple of pooling, or congregating their 
wools in large amounts and placing them 
on the market in such quantities and at 
such times as circumstances indicated. 
North America alone, among the more 
progressive nations producing wool, has 
been backward in the modern practice. 
In China, Asia generally, and in North 
Africa, and many of the semi-civilized 
nations, we still find the same method of 
selling wool as was practiced in the time 
of Abraham. It is a sad commentary on 


our intelligence that we, too, are to a 
great extent included in this group. 

No method can be devised for hand- 
ling our wools which will give us more 
than their true value except it be at a 
time of frenzied excitement which does 
more harm in its reaction than it does 
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good. Wool values are based on 
world conditions of supply and de- 
mand. World wool prices are made in 
the long established wool markets of 
Europe, principally in England. Theo- 
retically, the American market is a reflec- 
tion of, and is based on, the London mar- 
ket plus the American tariff for compet- 
ing grades and minus such differences as 
there may be in quality. Boston is the 
great American wool market, but during 
the last two years in particular, wools 
have not sold for their real value on a 
basis of wool parity. They have been 
and are just now below that parity. The 
reason is very apparent. Manufacturers 
have been able to buy wools from care- 
less growers and dealers at less than real 
value by reason of the enormous quantity 
of wool pressing on the immediate market. 

Thus we find that whereas we cannot 
expect to get more than the real value 
of wool, we ourselves through faulty 
methods of marketing can create an arti- 
ficial market on which wools will sell for 
less than their real value. Dealers who 
are intelligent and know the conditions 
often succeed in picking up large quan- 
tities of wools from growers through con- 
tracts and at prices materially below their 
value. These same dealers in turn 
will then sell to manufacturers at a small 
profit in order to make quick turnover 
and release payments of interest for bor- 
rowed money, storage and insurance 
charges, etc., and still be under the real 
market value of their wools. By making 
quick turnovers on large quantities of 
wool certain dealers are able to show in 
the aggregate a very considerable profit 
and avoid any further risks or carrying 
charges. This procedure has a tendency 
to hold wool prices at a level below their 
parity values. 

Until all of these so-called undervalued 
wools, and oftentimes distressed wools, 
are disposed of, the intelligent producer 
who knows wool values must hold his clip. 
Now, if by concerted action and educa- 
tion we can bring the great majority of 
wool producers to realize that they have 
the matter in their own hands, and by 
pooling and marketing their wools in an 
orderly manner, through trusted agencies, 


the American growers will be able to re- 


ceive full value for their wool and millions _ 
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of dollars will annually be saved to the 
industry. 

The government has taken cognizance 
of this state of affairs as applied to wool 
growers and to the other producers of 
farm products in the United States. Last 
winter a meeting was called by the gov- 
ernment to meet in Washingten to cis- 
cuss questions pertaining to cooperation 
and orderly marketing. Following this 
conference the representatives of wool 
growers’ marketing associations held a 
meeting and appointed a special commit- 
tee to consider the marketing of wool. 
Another meeting of this committee jis 
being held as this article is written. Rep- 
resentatives of wool growers from Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Ohio, and New York are 
acting on that committee. There can be 
no doubt that very, very helpful recom- 
mendations will result in the combined 
wisdom of the representatives of these 
various agricultural interests. 

The officers of the National Wool 
Growers Association, as well as the mem- 
bers of various state organizations, have 
been actively studying this question. The 
National Association will have a concrete 
plan to present to the various state as- 
sociations and to wool growers generally 
providing for the handling of wool during 
1928 through a system which they feel 
sure will mean a new era in the orderly 
marketing of wool, especially in the west- 
ern states. The plan proposed not only 
will provide for the pooling of wools in 
various county, district, and state pools, 
but will also provide for selling agencies 
carefully safeguarded and under the ad- 
vice, and in a large measure, the juris- 
diction of a committee representing the 
various pools throughout the country. 
This plan when fully matured will be 
released for the rejection or approval of 
the various pool organizations. The plan 
will not only provide for the pooling of 
wools, representation of said pools on a 
select committee acting through the Na- 
tional Association, and the selling of these 
wools in an orderly manner as they are 
pooled, but will also provide for the fi- 
nancing of wools for growers pending sale 
and on through to their ultimate disposi- 


tion to manufacturers. The National 


Wool Growers Association stands ready 
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to coordinate its efforts to work with the 
National Wool Marketing Committee. 


A further evil has grown up in the sale 
and distribution of finished manufactured 
products which is of serious import to the 
producer. It seems that the clothing trade 
in New York has become very closely 
organized and that purchases of cloth 
from the manufacturers are under the 
practical domination of a czar, compar- 
able with the position of Judge Landis in 
baseball circles and Will Hays in the 
moving picture industry. This enables 
the clothing trade to dictate terms and 
prices, to effect cancellations and to in- 
dulge, to say the least, in very question- 
able buying methods. 

We have now reviewed briefly the 
question of what is wrong with wool 
values. Our diagnosis, though showing 
the patient to be in a serious condition, 
does not purport to say that the disease 
is incurable. The manufacturer is not 
so much interested in the price level of 
wool as he is in the stability of that level. 
In other words, up and down market 
levels are a serious handicap in the wool 
manufacturing business, where they are 
working on very close margins. The 
manufacturers are showing a tendency to 
get together and fight in an organized 
way some of the cancellation and other 
evils which have afflicted their business 
in the past. A meeting has just been held 
in the East with this end in view. If we 
also, as wool growers, get busy and have 
some confidence in the intelligence and 
integrity of our leaders we, too, can make 
a vast improvement. And no matter 
whether the world wool market in the 
future is high or low, we can, by proper 
marketing methods, at least rest assured 
of receiving full value for our American 
grower for his wools. 

In conclusion, in a nutshell, the fact is 
that wools are being bought today by 
the manufacturers, not in the large vol- 
ume that obtained before the war, but on 
a hand to mouth basis. The time has 
come when either the grower, the dealer, 
or the speculator must carry these wools 
throughout the twelve months of the year 
until the manufacturer calls for them in 
small lots. The dealer and the speculator 


will not do so, nor assume the risks of 
falling markets throughout the world, 
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nor provide the capital and the carrying 
charges necessary for the purpose unless 
he can buy wools cheap enough to cover 
any possible adverse contingency. There- 
fore, plain reasoning indicates that it 
must be the function of the grower to 
carry his own wools until there is a legiti- 
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mate demand for them at a fair parity 
price. This condition can be brought 
about without waiting for the millenium, 
if we will but exercise the same degree of 
intelligence and efficiency in the orderly 
marketing of our wools as we use in their 
production on the range and farm. 











Rambouillet Face Covering as Viewed by a 
Noted Breeder and Judge 





An open-faced Rambouillet with real breed character and fleece quality. Bred by the U. 8S. 
Sheep Experiment Station. 


We have had quite a lot of discussion 
regarding face covering in Rambouillets. 
Permit me to say a few words regarding 
this. In the first place | think it is more of 
a fancy or hobby with most of the Ram- 
bouillet breeders, who advance as a reason 
that it is necessary to produce the appear- 
ance of shearing qualities in the show 
ring, etc. 

The loss to range men from wool blind- 
ness is much heavier than most breeders 
realize. Experience has taught me this. 
If the breeders of Rambouillets who be- 
lieve in this extreme face covering will 
start and give the same attention to breed- 


ing an open face sheep that they do to 
breeding for face covering, or I might say 
for a wool-blind sheep, in a few years 
they will have am open faced sheep that 
will shear just as many pounds of wool, 
and instead of being wool blind, will be 
able to rustle for the few blades of grass 
as they often have to do on the range. 
Sometime ago while I was in the game 
as manager for the Baldwin Company at 
Hay Creek, Oregon, we purchased rams 
from |. E. Shattuck of Stansburg, Mo., 
that weighed 250 pounds, had open faces, 
and sheared a fleece of thirty pounds or 
better with a length of staple and character 











that would compare with the best of them. 
I am going to say that in my judgment. I. 
E. Shattuck was the greatest breeder of 
Merino sheep that has so far made an ap- 
pearance in America. Some of his rams 
would compare well with some of the B 
class Rambouillets that we now see in the 
show ring, barring the extreme face cover- 
ing. However, Mr. Shattuck called them 
American Merinos. 

Years ago John Webb, Frank Cock and 
myself were selected to judge the Ram- 
bouillet class at the International at Chi- 
cago. A King ram and a University of 
Illinois ram were put up for grand cham- 
pions. Webb and myself were paired. 
Webb selected the King ram and I the 
Coffey ram, which, by the way, had rather 
an open face. Cock had to decide the 
case, which he did in favor of the Coffey 
ram. This was the last judging by me 
at the International and also by Cock as 
far as | know. 

So much for face covering. These few 
remarks are made with the greatest respect 
for all the Rambouillet breeders; but | 
do think they are making a mistake in 
continuing this extreme face covering. 

J. P. Van Houten. 
Seaside, Oregon. 





FACE COVERING AS A 
PROTECTION 


I have enjoyed reading in the Wool 
Grower the various articles on face cov- 
ering on sheep. As for the poor blind 
beggar on the street who usually gets a 
dime from me, so my heart has a warm 
spot in it for the wool blind sheep. 

Now I have been handling sheep most 
of my life, or say thirty years, and in 
several parts of America, and after care- 
ful study, | have come to the conclusion 
that in sections where flies and other pests 
are bad, face covering is an excellent pro- 
tection. The same is true of leg covering. 
A little care is required to shear around 
the eyes, but if one saves the tags, the 
work is paid for. A good covering on 
the face is also helpful in a sleet or hail 
storm. 

I recall several years ago being with 
Joseph E. Wing, a great admirer of the 
Shropshires, in the Soda Springs (Idaho) 
country. He commented with pride on 
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the good face covering the Shropshires 
had as a protection against flies. 

I watch my sheep carefully, but find 
that the more open-faced and barelegged 
sheep are not doing so well as the ones 
with good covering. | am breeding to- 
ward, and hope to get all of my sheep well 
covered from hoof to nose. 

Eight Point, Montana. Garrette Clarke. 





THE SITUATION IN FEEDERS 

So far as buying feeding lambs for fall 
delivery is concerned, cornbelters are sit- 
ting tight, preserving much the same at- 
titude as Colorado and Nebraska a year 
ago. 

Such thin western lambs as have been 
available have gone out at goo prices, 
demand being such that while fat lambs 
broke $1 per hundredweight within three 
days late in June feeders advanced 25 
cents. Despite washy grass all over the 
region east of the Missouri River west- 
ern lambs that went into that area have 
done remarkably well. The short thin 
end of the California crop was taken 
readily by dry lot summer feeders and 
pasturemen who would probably have 
absorbed many more on the same basis, 
although this is somewhat conjectural as 
prices were established on a short run. 
Prices on the bulk of feeding lambs dur- 
ing June ranged at $13@13.50; some 
made $13.75 and in a few instances sales 
were made to the country at $12 or even 
less, meaning deficient quality. Most of 
the desirable California feeders were 
taken at $13@13.50, weighing 56 to 62 
pounds. The country took some Arizona 
feeding yearlings, 75 pounds, at $10.00. 

The fall buying prospect is somewhat 
dubious. That there is a decided disin- 
clination to buy lambs on the range with 
no certainty as to how many will be de- 
livered or what they will be when they 
reach the feed lot is evident. If the di- 
rect movement of feeders from breeding 
ground to feed lot is to expand, it must 
be done on a less loose basis, as confidence 
is lacking under present conditions. The 
common attitude of feeders is that $13 per 
hundredweight, Chicago basis, would be 
a reasonable price, but uncertainty as to 
the outcome of the growing corn crop is 
a factor to be reckoned with. That a 
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large number of lambs will be required 
to satisfy cornbelt needs is certain. lowa 
will purchase its usual grist at Omaha 
and it is probable that eastern territory 
will look to Chicago. Corn may be a 
good crop with favorable September 
weather; in any event there will be abun- 
dance of feed as the entire Mississippi 
Valley is full of hay, grass and other 
roughage. 

July never develops activity in feeding 
circles. Colorado and Nebraska having 
acquired about a million lambs for fall 
delivery are not worrying about feedlot 
contents and farmer feeders east of the 
Missouri River are not interested for the 
reason that they are busy cultivating a 
backward corn crop; also, curing the 
heaviest hay crop in years. That it will 
be a waiting game until well along in 
August is evident. Reports of heavy 
April and May storm losses in Wyoming 
and Montana have not stimulated farmer 
feeders to investment activity and as re- 
liable reports arrive from the range coun- 
try an impression is grounding that while 
such losses were heavy, locally and in- 
dividually, the aggregate reduction of 
the crop will not be large enough to af- 
fect prices seriously. 

On the one hand increased cost of feed 
must be reckoned with in reaching an 
appraisal of feeding lamb values. Many 
farmers will not feed dollar corn, whereas 
at half that price the situation was re- 
versed. Stock cattle are much higher 
than last fall, which may prompt a cer- 
tain element to switch to lambs or di- 
vide their operations. The feed problem 
is a factor yet to be determined. Con- 
clusion of opinion in trade circles is that 
there is not even a remote possibility of 
cheap lambs and that six weeks hence the 
cornbelter will be in the market with 
both feet. 

Breeding stock is in broad Wemand 
from all points of the compass, which in- 
cludes territory east of the Allegheny 
Mountains, and is suggestive of a dispo- 
sition to reinstate farm flocks along the 
Atlantic seaboard. 


Farm flockers have a definite idea that 
yearling ewes are worth what they cost, 
in relation to older stock, but in the pres- 
ent emergency will take anything avail- 
able. 


J. E. Poole. 
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MEETING THE WOOL BUYER 


The question of marketing wool has 
been one of more diversified opinions 
than most any other one which confronts 
the wool grower today, and has con- 
fronted him for many years past. We 
have talked “cooperative selling” and 
“orderly marketing” and systematic dis- 
posal of our wools, all of which are good, 
especially on an advancing market, but 
none of them are quite so wonderful with 
a falling market. 

So it seems to me the one thing we 
want above all else is “intelligent mar- 
keting.” This may or may not be “‘order- 
ly.” In 1920 if every pound of wool in 
the West had been sold in February at 
50 cents per pound or thereabouts, it 
would have been “intelligent” marketing, 
but with nothing “orderly” about it. 

Every year a portion of the wool clip 
has been contracted before shearing and 
sometimes at prices that later show intel- 
ligent marketing. However, it generally 
happens that these contract prices are 
made on a basis much lower than world 
market prices, plus the protection to 
which we are entitled. This not only 
hurts the individual that sells, but estab- 
lishes a market price for all wools much 
below the level that would prevail. If 
these contracted wools were sold on a 
basis of world prices, plus a reasonable 
protection, nobody would be hurt by con- 
tracted wool. 

The great problem for the grower is 
to figure out the real value of his wool, 
no matter if it is sold before shearing or 
after. In fact, he cannot do so without 
the help of an expert wool man who 
knows wool grades, shrinkages and 
values, and who makes it his special busi- 
ness to keep posted on market conditions, 
the same as wool buyers do. This service 
may be secured by shipping wool to wool 
brokers in Boston, and for large outfits, 
it may be just as good as any way These 
wool brokers should make that their spe- 
cial business and should not be in the 
buying and selling game on their own 


account. I think they should have gov- 
ernment supervision and in every way 
> to the wool business the same as the 
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sheep commission men are to the lamb 
iusiness. 

For medium-sized outfits and all 
smaller ones, grower-owned companies 
should be formed with. storage space 
available at such primary markets as 
Boston, Portland, Oregon, San Francisco 
and possibly Los Angeles in California, 
different points in 1exas and one in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and possibly others in 
Wyom‘ng and Montana, but | think all 
those wools might well be shipped to 
Boston. 

It is not necessary at this time to go 
into details about the formation and 
plans of these grower-owned organiza- 
tions. They might differ somewhat in 
those details, but that is of minor im- 
portance. They should be equipped with 
the best warehouse space, and the man- 
agement must be in the hands of men 
who are honest and intelligent. At least 
one wool expert must be connected with 
each wool organization so the growers can 
be informed as to the grade, shrink, and 
value of their wool. This service should 
be available for the wool grower at all 
times of the year, not only after the wool 
has been shipped to the warehouse, but 
at a time when he may be considering the 
contracting of his wool before shearing. 
This might assist somewhat in preventing 
good wools from being contracted at a 
price much less than the real market 
value of those wools at the time they are 
contracted. 

All these organizations should be united 
under one head with headquarters in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Each one of these 
organizations should contribute a very 
small amount on each pound of wool 
handled, for the support of this head con- 
cern which might be called the National 
Wool Council. The secretary of our 
National Wool Growers Association could 
be the secretary of this organization and 
in that way much of the expense of the 
National Wool Growers would be placed 
upon this wool marketing organization. 
This organization could keep a wool ex- 
pert in Boston and market information 
come from him direct every day or of- 
tener, if necessary, to headquarters in Salt 
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Lake and from there be sent to each one 
of these member branches in other places. 

A meeting could be held at Salt Lake 
as often as deemed advisable with one 
representative from each of these con- 
cerns present and the general situation 
talked over and plans outlined. Each 
one of these concerns being a part of the 
National would work to help each other 
and thereby help every one and not be 
considered as competitors of one another. 
A grower’s geographical location would 
determine more than anything else where 
he should send his wool to be sold. 

The principal thing is to have all the 
small growers united with some wool sell- 
ing concern regardless of where that con- 
cern may be located. 

The cost of all this would be about two 
or two and one-quarter cents per pound, 
which is much cheaper than having it 
remain in the barn or shed at the ranch 
where the loss in weight would be from 
a cent to a cent and a half per pound. On 
wools held at home local buyers’ commis- 
sion of one-half a cent a pound and in- 
surance has to be paid and the chances 
of having it stolen are greater all the 
time, so all in all, storage with a com- 
petent selling concern is really cheaper 
than keeping it at home and the benefits 
derived would be several cents per pound. 

In conclusion, let me state that | think 
all that is necessary is to form more of 
these grower-owned selling concerns, and 
| say more because we already have some 
located in Boston, Ohio, Texas, Oregon, 
and California. Secure the best kind of 
warehouse space, employ brains to man- 
age the concern, sell the wool in an in- 
telligent manner whenever it pleases the 
grower most to have it sold, either before 
shearing or after, and sell to wool dealers 
and mill men for cash. I say wool deal- 
ers, because | think there is no reason for 
trying to eliminate the wool dealers from 
this wool selling game. They are 
equipped to handle wool and carry it 
from the time the grower wants to sell 
until the mill desires to use it. They 
know the wool business and can transfer 
it from the hands of the grower to the 
mill with less expense than new men in 
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the business. At present they often buy 
wool for several cents per pound less than 
its market value and no one can blame 
them for that. Most any of us would do 
the same thing if we had the opportunity, 
the brains and the money. All we, as wool 
growers, need to do is to employ intelli- 
gent wool salesmen who can meet the 
buyer on an equal footing. 





CALIFORNIA COURT RULES ON 
LAMB CONTRACT ‘CASE 


The Superior Court of California for 
Colusa County recently handed down a 
very interesting decision pertaining to 
lamb contracts. As outlined by the Cali- 
fornia Wool Grower, the case under con- 
sideration was as follows: Mr. Houg- 
land, a sheepman of Colusa County, Cali- 
fornia, entered into a contract about a 
year ago with the Roth Blum Packing 
Company, whereby the latter agreed to 
buy the Hougland lambs, then being 
pastured, at a certain price when they 
were fat. Before the time of delivery the 
market price of lambs declined and the 
packing company failed to ask for deliv- 
ery when the lambs were ready. Mr. 
Hougland held the lambs a reasonable 
time waiting for the Roth Blum Com- 
pany to take them and then sold them to 
another party. As the price obtained for 
the lambs was lower than the contract 
price, Mr. Hougland sued the Roth Pack- 
ing Company for the difference between 
the contract price and that actually re- 
ceived for the lambs, and the court ruled 
in his favor. 

The packing company is said to have 
claimed that they did not ask delivery 
because the lambs were not fat, but the 
decision of the court held that “the ex- 
pression ‘when they became fat’ as used 
in the agreement of sale, certainly had 
some limitations, but the limitations 
were not at all along the line as to market 
conditions as affected by price of the in- 
coming lambs.” “It certainly was the 
duty of the seller, plaintiff here,” the de- 
cision continues, “to make these lambs 
fat and in a condition for slaughter, with- 
in a reasonable time. This the plaintiff 


did. At no time did defendant voice any 
protest, until other things were affecting 
the market for lambs 


- Se 
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CHANGE IN PACKERS AND STOCK- 
YARDS ADMINISTRATION 





Dr. John R. Mohler, who has been in charge of 
sec peteth te atines convention Guitar bao vient bess 
oaiGahmCca. . 

On June 21 Secretary Jardine issued an 
order, effective July 1, abolishing the 
Packers and Stockyards Administration, 
and announced that from that time the 
enforcement of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act of 1921 would be under the 
chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
All the employees of the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration are to be 
transferred to the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. 

This change in organization in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, as announced by 
the Secretary, follows the general plan 
of carrying on the regulatory work in 
a more orderly and logical manner 
and with more efficiency and economy. 
Several laws relating to the live-stock in- 
dustry, including the Virus Serum Act, 
Tuberculosis Eradication Act, Tick Eradi- 
cation Law, Twenty-eight-hour Law, Ani- 
mal Quarantine Act, etc., are enforced by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry and much 
overhead expense can be saved by adding 
the Packers and Stockyards Act to this 
related group. Furthermore, the Bureau 
of Animal Industry with approximately 
4000 employees scattered throughout the 
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country is in close contact with the live- 
stock industry at many points and has 
numerous channels of information which 
make possible prompt and intelligent ac- 
tion. This bureau was formed primarily 
to carry on enforcement work, the or- 
ganic act providing for “the promulga- 
tion and enforcement of quarantines 
by the Secretary to control the spread of 
communicable diseases of animals.” 

There has, of course, been cooperation 
between the Packers and Stockyards Ad- 
ministration and the Bureau of Animal 
Industry but it was only voluntary. The 
reorganization makes the relationship of 
the enforcement of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act to other live-stock regulatory 
work more stable. The entire industry 
will have a single contact point in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

This movement for better organization 
of regulatory work is in line with the 
action recently taken by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in placing the regulatory 
work carried on by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry in the Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration, a new unit to take form 
July 1, and which also is to include the 
regulatory work now carried on by the 
Insecticide and Fungicide Board. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF TEXAS SALE 


The Tenth Annual Sheep and Goat Sale 
to be held by the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association will occur July 19, 20, 
21, at Kerrville, Texas. 

The sales committee of the Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association is making every 
effort to increase the average price of 
sheep consigned to the sale and to create 
more interest among the local buyers. 

At a recent meeting, the members de- 
cided to try, for this year at least, having 
the sifting committee place all animals 
offered as studs. 

They will be classified as to age, sex, 
type, and placed as if they were in the 
show ring. 

When an animal is brought into the 
ring the auctioneer will announce how it 
stood in its class and it is thought that 
this will increase the prices materially, 
especially for animals standing near the 
head of their class. 

Sheep and Goat Raisers Assn., 
D. T. Jones, Secretary. 
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SANER WOOL SELLING 


Mr. Clark's article is of especial interest and 
value to growers because it shows the need of 
wool manufacturers and wool trade operators 
for more stable markets. He clearly brings out 
the demoralizing effect upon the market of the 
annual western action of forcing the year's 
production into the hands of speculators at 
prices made by growers in competition with 
each other and of whom few, if any, are in a 
position to size up wool values in the light of 
world supply and demand. 

Mr. Clark has had extensive experience in 
the wool trade. For several years be has been 
¢ the head of the wool department of Swift 

& Company and directed the sales of all the 
wools taken from sheep and lambs killed at all 
of the company's plants. His portrayal of the 
fact that manufacturers, dealers, and growers 
have a common need of, and interest in better 
distributed sales of western wools through com- 
petent consignment agencies is interesting—and 
of extreme importance to growers. 


—The Editor. 





“Root Hog or Die” for wool and wool- 
ens has become ‘‘Stabilize or Bust.” The 
period 1920 to 1927 has been like an un- 
successful major surgical operation— 
after the first shock the patient seemed to 
do well but later showed clearly that the 
causes of disease had not been removed. 

The reasons for today’s conditions are 
many and varied. The following are as 
representative as any: 


1. Retail clothing prices have been slow 
to come down from the war levels. 

2. Textile machinery was speeded up dur- 
ing the war to a point which peace- 
time-consumer demand does not re- 
quire, and the adjustment to a lower 
consumption basis has been extremely 
difficult. 

3. Wool stocks, piled up during the war 
because of shipping difficulties, furn- 
ished machinery with its raw material 
on a large scale for some time. Grad- 
ually, however, these stocks were used 
up, so that today we have no extra wool 
supplies. On the other hand, we have 
run into a severe decline in the demand 
for woolen cloth for women’s wear, and 
hand-to-mouth buying has become the 
rule throughout the trade. 

The result of these changes has been a 


decided overcompetition among cloth 
makers. With business enough to go 
around for only 60 per cent to 70 per cent 
of the machinery, each mill has tried to 
run on a reasonably full schedule. Cloth 
prices have declined, but the necessary 
volume has not been forthcoming. Con- 
sequently, the last two years have brought 
on a serious financial situation with the 
mills. 

The remedies proposed are as numerous 
and varied as are the reasons which have 
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been given for the existence of this sit- 
uation. Unless some new solution is 
found, the old law of the survival of the 
fittest will gradually correct this abnor- 
mal condition in the textile industry by 
painful elimination of the excess ma- 
chinery. 

Hand-to-mouth buying has not at- 
tracted widespread publicity until within 
the last few years. It certainly has its 
good points, but in some respects it is 
being overdone. It is beyond reasonable 
doubt that considerable trade is being lost 
because of stocks not being complete. Ac- 
cording to most reports, they are incom- 
plete because of fear of two things: 


1. Rapid changes in styles and desire of 
wholesalers and retailers to avoid 
carrying over a live style after it 
ceases to live. 


2. Fear of decline in market values apart 
from changes in styles. 


Markets have fluctuated too much to 
allow clothiers, retailers, or mill man- 
agers to feel sufficiently sure of values to 
maintain normal working stocks. The 
trade knows from experience that the 
May-June advent of the new domestic 
wool clip is a good time to buy woolens, 
and that just prior to this is a good time 
te be cleaned up. More and more bulk 
cloth buying is being placed in June for 
rush delivery. The last three years show 
a sharp rise in wool consumption from 
June to October inclusive, followed by an 
irregular but steady decline in consump- 
tion until June again. This helps to 
make the markets all down the line jerky 
and financially disastrous. 

We produce in, this country about two 
hundred and seventy million pounds of 
shorn grease wool and enough pulled wool 
to make a total equivalent to three hun- 
dred and thirty million pounds of shorn 
grease wool. The lowest consumption year 
recently, 1926, shows a grease wool con- 
sumption, carpet wool excluded, of about 
four hundred million pounds for mills 
reporting. Since only about 80 per cent 
of the mills report, the total consumption 
of clothing wool in this country was 
about five hundred million pounds. 
It is therefore necessary to import about 
one hundred and seventy million pounds 
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of wool suitable for clothing in orde: to 
keep our reserve stocks unchanged. 

We are such small buyers in foreign 
markets that our expansion and contrac- 
tion in consumption would not radically 
affect the world market if our buying 
abroad in big consumption years were 
done carefully. On the other hand, we 
require enough of the world’s wool so 
that, if our own clip were marketed as 
needed, we could maintain a wool mar- 
ket level here quite close to the foreign 
market, plus the duty, instead of, as at 
present, swinging from well below a 
world market equivalent from April to 
October up to or possibly slightly above 
a world market equivalent from Novem- 
ber to March. 


Today the market for choice domestic 
fine staple is probably a moot question, 
but good weights have been sold at per- 
haps $1.05 clean Boston. Good topmak- 
ing Australian is very strong on the world 
market at the equivalent of $1.25 to $1.30 
duty paid. This Australian wool is en- 
titled to eight or ten cents per clean 
pound more than domestic because the 
Australian is thoroughly britched and 
skirted. Even so, however, largely be- 
cause it is clip time, there is a 10 per cent 
differential against the domestic. 


Allowing 6 per cent interest and 2% 
per cent storage and insurance, the Bos- 
ton domestic wool market on a stable 
basis would, on thirty-five cent wool, be 
4% per cent, or one and one-half cents a 
pound higher on January | than on July 
|. The fact is, however, that the Janu- 
ary price almost never has this relation 
te the July price. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that if 
domestic wool, like Australian and New 
Zealand wool, were marketed carefully 
according to needs over a period of 
months instead of being dumped onto 
the market within a period of a few 
weeks, prices would be far steadier month 
in and month out to the great benefit of 
the wool grower, cloth manufacturer, 
clothing cutter, and retailer, with the big 
bogey of domestic seasonal decline (al- 
ways made worse by the fear of how bad 
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it may be) largely eliminated? Would 
not fluctuations be reduced in the main 
to merely paralleling foreign markets, 
and would not the whole trade move for- 
ward more smoothly and more courage- 
ously? 





CHRONIC PROGRESSIVE 
PNEUMONIA IN SHEEP 


“Lungers” is the common name for a 
disease in sheep that is a chronic pro- 
gressive pneumonia. It is very similar to 
jagzietkte, or driving disease, a disease 
reported by Cowdry of the Rockefeller 
Institute as affecting sheep in South Af- 
rica. 

Lungers is also very similar to what is 
called pneumonicosis in human beings. 
Pneumonicosis is a condition that devel- 
ops in miners, marble workers and others 
who inhale considerable dry dust. It was 
the prevalence of pneumonicosis in miners 
that caused many states to pass laws pro- 
hibiting dry drilling. 

We first noticed lungers or chronic pro- 
gressive pneumonia in 1915 in the Shon- 
kin district on Montana. We have also 
observed it in sheep from Wyoming, Ida- 
ho and Washington. We have sent liv- 
ing diseased sheep, as well as diseased tis- 
sue from sheep that had suffered from 
this disease to the Rockefeller Institute, 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry and 
to private laboratories. None of these 
agencies have been able to cause the di- 
sease in experimental animals by inocula- 
tion. 

Dr. Marsh, pathologist of the Montana 
Live Stock Sanitary Board, has done con- 
siderable work on this disease, and has 
constantly isolated two organisms, a 
diphtheroid bacillus and the Pasteurella 
oviceptica. In 1922, this department co- 
operating with the Experiment Station at 
Bozeman, injected four sheep with these 
organisms. Three of the sheep, slaught- 
ered six, twelve and eighteen months af- 
ter injection with these organisms, were 
found to be suffering from chronic pneu- 
monia. We cannot state positively, due to 
the length of time necessary to elapse be- 
fore the disease appeared, that these or- 
ganisms caused the trouble, but it does 
lead one to suspect that the disease is in- 
fectious. It is not an acute infectious dis- 
ease, but we do believe it is a chronic in- 
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fectious disease. Whether these or- 
ganisms are primarily the cause of the 
disease, or simply secondary invaders, we 
cannot state. It is our personal opinion 
that in most cases some irritating sub- 
stance or gas must be taken into the 
lungs, so as to irritate the lungs and make 
them suitable for later infection, just the 
the same as the constant inhalation of 
dry dust by miners and stonemasons 
makes their lungs a suitable field the 
pneumonicoccus. 


We do know that the disease more fre- 
quently appears in sheep that are fed 
dry alfalfa placed in racks, or are trailed 





A range ewe in the advanced stages of the ‘lunger’ 
disease. 


over long dusty trails, or are housed in 
poorly ventilated sheds. We also know 
that the disease seldom makes its appear- 
ance in young sheep, but attacks old sheep 
that have been subjected to these irritat- 
ing substances for a year or more. 


There is no known cure for lungers. 
When the sheep begin to blow and puff, 
so that their trouble is plainly visible, the 
lung tissue has undergone such change that 
relief by medicinal treatment is out of the 
question. 


We do believe that the disease can be 
prevented very materially by proper hand- 
ling, housing and feeding of sheep. Al- 
falfa and other dry feeds should be fed 
from the ground and not from racks. 
Sheep should not be driven over dusty 
trails. If the sheep must be taken from 
their winter range to summer range, and 
cannot be grazed in an open country dur- 
ing trailing, they should be shipped by 
railway to the summer grazing ground, if 
such a procedure is practical and will pre- 
vent their being trailed through long dusty 
lanes. 
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If sheds are used during winter months 
these sheds should be thoroughly venti- 
lated. It is a very poor procedure, and one 
that causes considerable disease in sheep, 
to house in unventilated sheds. We be- 
lieve that poorly ventilated sheds have a 
very material influence upon the instance 
of lungers or progressive pneumonia in 
sheep. 

In bands where the infection is fairly 
heavy the moment an animal shows the 
first symptoms of the trouble it should 
be cut out and shipped to market for 
slaughter. It should be the aim of the 
sheep owner not to keep old sheep, but 
to keep his band in a young and thrifty 
condition. In such bands we believe the 
usa of wind breaks would be better than 
sheds. Wind breaks may be moved from 
place to place and the sheep constantly 
kept on clean and noninfected ground. 

Sheep should be grazed on natural 
herbage as much as possible, and given 
an adequate ration of grain or cotton- 
seed cake during the winter months. The 
greater the variety of feed, the more graz- 
ing over natural herbage, and the closer 
we can keep to nature, the healthier we 
will keep our sheep. 

Dr. W. J. Butler 


State Veterinary Surgeon of Montana. 





SALE OF WASHINGTON LAMBS 
AT $18.75 

Four double-deck cars of Washington 
spring lambs were marketed at Chicago 
on Thursday, June 9, at $18.75. 
lambs were part of a shipment sold by 
Thomas J. Drumheller, president of the 
Washington Wool Growers Association, 


These 


who was at the market when the sale was 
made. They were purchased by Swift 
and Company through the Wool Grow- 
The selling 


weight was 72 pounds, which was re- 


ers Commission Company. 


ported as being only six pounds below the 
weight at which they were loaded in 
Washington. The lambs were. less than 
four months’ old and were held for a 
number of days at the last feeding sta- 
tion out of Chicago. 
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NOT CREPE BUT CANDOR WANTED 


I read Mr. Shallenberger’s article in the 
June issue and must say that he hits 
straight from, the shoulder. And his im- 
partial way of striking this way and that 
makes me rather cautious in offering any- 
thing by way of contradiction. | feel 
it would be the part of wisdom to slip up 
on the gentleman’s blind side before mak- 
ing any sort of attack. He handles his 
statistics like a ringmaster handles his 
lions, makes them roll over and play dead. 

However, he is showing off some tame 
old leopards there that have been raised 
on the milk of civilization, and that have 
earned their nursing honestly. Mr. Shal- 
lenberger does them an injustice when he 
brands them all alike and makes them 
all come under the lash of his whip. Take 
advertising—this being about the most 
ferocious of his menagerie. He loses sight 
of the fact that advertising does achieve 
three first important steps of salesman- 
ship, namely, attracting attention, invit- 
ing investigation, and creating desire. Of 
course, he sort of admits this when he 
complains about the government’s activi- 
ties throughout the war, when it advertised 
against the use of meats and achieved 
thereby a curtailed consumption of this 
article of diet. Mr. Shallenberger says 
that a lot of money had to be spent to 
correct this error and to get people back 
on a normal meat diet again. In this case 
then, advertising seems to have proved its 
success both ways, it decreased consump- 
tion, and later it increased it again. 

On the point of wool Mr. Shallenberger 
will find less inclination on the part of his 
readers to disagree with his views. Not 
because advertising in this instance would 
not perform its legitimate function, but 
rather because the consumption of this 
commodity is largely dictated by fashions 
and seasons, whereas meats are in style 
about three times a day. 

As to promoters of oil wells, mines, etc. 
—it is true that the entrepreneurs of these 
investments too often err on the side of 
optimism. And yet, who will deny that 
our successful mines, our flowing oil wells, 
and our best promotions were not fostered 
in this field that this gentleman would 
hang with crepe? He might even go a 
step farther and, while he is in the mood, 
include banks and investment houses— 


they are not always infallible either. In 
fact, if we were all to adhere strictly to 
Mr. Shallenberger’s conservative views, 
sound though they are as far as can be 
seen from the outside, we might as well 
wrap our coin in crepe, buy a Navajo 
blanket, and go back to tribal days, when 
we lived in clans and bartered with ar- 
rowheads. The fact of the matter is that 









A Rambouillet Ram Lamb, dropped Novemper, 1926, 
Entered in the National Ram Sale by A. R. Cox of 
Woodland, Calif. 





we cannot do away with these usages of 
modern business. We cannot do without 
advertising, we must have promoters to 
develop new enterprises, and we need the 
stimulus that comes from the energetic 
pushing of our wares to the front. The 
best that can be given by the way of 
encouragement is not said in words of 
crepe, but rather insist that everybody 
perform his service honestly or, to quote: 
“From each according to the best of his 


ability. Wm. Sharp. 











U. of I. 1253, a yearling ram consigned by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois to the Ram Sale. 


SHEEP AND WOOL SPECIALISTS 
CONFER 


The First Annual Sheep and Wool Spe- 
cialists’ Conference was held at Laramie, 
Wyoming, on June 3rd and 4th. Seven- 
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teen representatives of experiment stations 
in California, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, Tex- 
as, Oklahoma, and Illinois were present, 
with Mr. J. I. Hardy of the United States 
Department of Agriculture representing 
the government. The gathering was mark- 
ed with such success that it was decided 
to make it a yearly affair, and while the 
location of the 1928 meeting was not de- 
cided upon, Dean J. A. Hill of the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming was selected to serve as 
president of the conference for next year 
and A. J. Mackey of Texas was made sec- 
retary. 


The announced purpose of the confer- 
ence was “the coordination of experimen- 
tal, teaching, and extension work in sheep 
and wool production,” the value of which 
is very self-evident. A very definite step 
was taken toward this end by the ap- 
pointment of a committee, of which Dean 
Hill is chairman, to report at the next 
meeting on “uniform methods of scour- 
ing for the purpose of reporting total 
yield of clean wool” to be employed by 
the colleges who do such work for 
breeders. 


The reports and discussions of the con- 
ference covered an interesting range of 
material. J. F. Wilson of the California 
Station talked on the advanced registry 
work of the California Branch of the 
American Rambouillet Association and 
J. M. Texas discussed the selection of 
representative wool samples for scouring. 
Other papers were given by A. E. Darlow 
of the Oklahoma Station, A. C. Esplin of 
Utah, and R. H. Burns of Wyoming. 
Messrs. F. S. Hultz of Wyoming and A. 
K. Mackey of Texas were unable to at- 
tend, but papers prepared by them were 
read. 


During the luncheon on the first day 
Dean Hill told of his experiences during 
twenty years of wool research and J. H. 
King of King Brothers Company, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming, brought out the important 
factors in the cooperation that should 
exist between research workers and breed- 
ers of pure bred sheep. 


Demonstrations in wool sampling and 
grading at the University Farm and a 
visit to King Brothers’ ranch in the after- 
noons rounded out the conference. 
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SEELY’S YEARLINGS ENTERED IN THE SALE TO SELL AS RANGE PENS. 








Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mills 


Melbourne, May 16, 1927. 

The course of the wool market during 
the past month has afforded another illus- 
tration of the frequency with which the 
unexpected may happen. When closing 
my last report the position seemed par- 
ticularly sound, but in less than a week 
values commenced to drop, and now 
prices are anything from five to 7% per 
cent lower than a month ago. 

The cause of the drop is attributed 
mainly to the withdrawal of much of the 
support from Japan, which had been a 
feature of the immediately preceding 
sales. The reason for that is doubtless 
the financial crisis through which the 
country is passing, making it impossible 
for buyers to operate. Disappointing as 
the decline must be to individual growers, 
it is fortunate that it has come right at 
the tail end of the selling season, and 
therefore only a relatively few have been 
affected. They on their part met the 
market, and good clearances have been 
made at auction. From now on sales will 
be principally of oddments and reoffered 
passed-in lots, that is until the new season 
opens in the early spring (October). 

It appears from export figures that 
Japan has bought nearly 10 per cent of 
the total wool sold in Australia since 
July 1, 1926. At all events direct ship- 
ments there between July | and May 4 
comprised 205,591 bales, and it is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that 
shipments to the United States during the 
same period were but 138,666 bales. Ex- 
ports to Europe in the ten months were 


1,130,971 bales, and to Great Britain 
725,303 bales. 

The total quantity of wool received in 
wool brokers’ stores throughout Australia 
for the current season stood at 2,415,847 
bales on April 30. At that date 2,306,184 
had been disposed of by auction, and 
28,414 shipped unsold, leaving 81,249 
bales still on hand on May I. 

The actual value of all wool sold in the 
Commonwealth up to March 31 (the 
latest date to which records have been 
compiled at time of writing) is 33.78 
cents per pound for greasy and 55.38 
cents for scoured, giving an all round 
average of 34.32 cents per pound. This, 
so far as wool alone is concerned, appears 
reasonably satisfactory, and ought to rep- 
resent a fair return to most growers. Ac- 
cording to a recent estimate by Senator 
Guthrie, an authority on wool matters, 
the cost of production in Australia is now 
24 cents per pound under average con- 
ditions, while on highly improved prop- 
erties it approximates 36 cents a pound. 
Generally speaking, of course, the more 


* expensively produced fleeces realize more 


than the average. It was probably the 
man who grew low grade coarse staple 
who barely covered costs last year. 


Really reliable figures on costs are very 
difficult to arrive at, there being so many 
and varied factors to take into account. 
For instance one large broking firm has 
just issued its annual review of the sea- 
son in which it directs attention to the 
recuperative powers of pastoral Australia 
by pointing out that, whereas in 1920-21 
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the Commonwealth wool clip amounted 
to 1,635,186 bales, in 1926-27 it totaled 
about 2,500,000 bales, although last year 
Queensland through the drought suffered 
a decrease in its clip of 20 per cent, and 
a loss in sheep of, it is said, 8,000,000 
head. The wool sold in New South Wales 
and Queensland averaged about 34 cents 
per pound for the clip. On that score, 
the report says, little cause for complaint 
existed, but, unfortunately, the value of 
sheep dropped on the average 25 per cent. 
In the early part of 1926 50,000,000 sheep 
in New South Wales were worth approxi- 
mately $6 a head, or $312,500,000. They 
had since declined in value by $78,125,- 
000, and that amount had to be written 
off to keep the stock owners’ financial 
situation sound. Higher freights, wages, 
and taxation have all helped to compli- 
cate the position, and despite the apparent 
sound prices obtained for the clip many 
wool growers were feeling a pinch. In 
good seasons pastoralists showed only a 
limited profit, and under unfavorable 
conditions their position was unsatisfac- 
tory. That the liens on wool and mort- 
gages on stock registered in Sydney in 
1926 amounted to $22,136,855 as against 
$10,081,675 in 1922, disclosed strong evi- 
dence of financial pressure on graziers. 

It must not be imagined that graziers 
are taking these disabilities lying down 
They are doing their best to increase pro- 
duction, and when one looks back over 
the last few decades it is really wonderful 
what has been accomplished. To quote 
Senator Guthrie again, he, in the course 
of a recent address, illustrated the prog- 
ress made by saying it was significant 
that whereas in 1891 the average yield of 
wool a head of sheep was only 334 pounds, 
for 1925-26 season it exceeded eight 
pounds a head. Further, that 90,000,000 
sheep last season produced nearly 1,000,- 
000 pounds more wool than 105,000,000 
yielded thirty years ago. 

General rains during the last month 
over the southeast sector of the Common- 
wealth have materially improved the pas- 
toral outlook there. They have come in 
time to save most of the lambs, though 
some losses have occurred. Elsewhere 


in the pastoral country, specially in cen- 
tral and west New South Wales, and the 
north of South Australia, conditions are 
by no means satisfactory. 














Prevention of Price Breaks in the Fall Lamb Markets 


Statements from Market Authorities—The Duty of Shippers and Commission Salesmen 


Present conditions seem to favor quite 
steady prices for lambs during the sum- 
mer and fall months when shipments are 
necessarily heavy. 

There are three principal reasons for 
expecting September and October markets 
to bring fewer and less serious price 
breaks than developed last year. First, 
there will be a smaller number of range 
lambs to be shipped. Second, there is a 
strong demand from professional feeders 
of Colorado, Nebraska, and other states. 
Third, the western crop should be in 
higher flesh, with a larger percentage of 
fat lambs than was shipped last year. 
This and the heavy contracting of feeder 
lambs that already has been done should 
mean fewer feeders at the markets to 
swell receipts and’ to hinder the salesmen 
in holding up prices on fat stuff. 

Among the considerations that are 
less suggestive of optimism on the part 
of growers are the prospect of less active 
demand from feeders of farm states who 
experienced losses last year, the prob- 
ability of higher corn values, and in- 
creased marketings of native lambs which 
too frequently are shipped in undesirable 
condition. 

Conditions of lamb demand in present 
consuming centers are healthy. Lamb 
consumers, however, are limited to a few 
classes of people in the eastern and west- 
ern coast areas, who have learned to ap- 
preciate the special qualities of the type 
of lamb now principally produced, and 
are willing to pay reasonably strong 
prices. When one week’s or one season’s 
market supply exceeds this demand, car- 
cass prices are lowered which always 
means a taking off from prices for the 
product on foot. A broader demand for 
lamb should have a great stabilizing in- 
fluence upon the course of market prices. 
With things as they are today, growers or 
others who are interested in reducing the 
number and extent of breaks in market 
prices must give first attention to regula- 
tion of the rate of delivery of the supply. 

There is no doubt that a much more 
uniform level of prices from day to day 
can be obtained through a better adjusted 
rate of deliveries to the markets—and a 


level that is consistent with the strength 
of the demand and the visible supply. 
The sudden and serious drops, such as 
took place at Chicago and other markets 
last year on September 27 and October 
11 benefit no one. They cause loss to all 
shippers caught in such markets. They 
are unnecessary. The means for their 
prevention has been the subject of numer- 
ous articles in the Wool Grower. Last 
year emphasis was laid upon the neces- 
sity of avoiding excessive Monday runs 
at Chicago, particularly during Septem- 
ber and October. Prior to those months 
the National Wool Growers Association 
by interviews and correspondence, had 
discussed the question with commission 
men. The probability of price breaks 
through daily runs of over 40,000 head 
was suggested and an effort made to 
learn what the commission men _ were 
doing and could further do to spread 
out the receipts and steady prices. Also, 
it was attempted to learn and repeat to 
the shippers, what they could do between 
themselves and by closer contact with 
their salesmen, to help spread out the runs 
and thereby steady prices to the advant- 
age of all interests, but particularly to 
benefit those whose year’s lamb crop must 
go on the market in the months of heavi- 
est shipping. 

That the commission men made an 
extra effort to serve their shippers by 
spreading out the receipts at Chicago 
and elsewhere last fall, there is no doubt. 
Some of them give more study and time 
to this matter than is appreciated, even 
by their own consignors. If these efforts 
had not been made the course of prices 
during last September and October would 
have been much less satisfactory than 
ii was. 

Some commission houses did not seem 
to make as much effort as was made by 
others to inform themselves in regard to 
prospective receipts, or to cooperate with 
other salesmen in deciding how many 
lambs could safely be ordered in from 
feed stations for the next day. especially 
for selling on Monday. In some cases 
range men insisted on sending in their 
entire shipment for the Monday market 
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and thereby added to an_ oversupply 
which lowered prices for themselves and 
for every one else when some advance 
consideration and agreement between 
those having lambs at the feed stations, 
and between their salesmen, could have 
regulated deliveries to the selling pens 
in a way that would have altogether pre- 
vented some of the price declines and 
greatly reduced the extent of others that 
took place on the days of extremely large 
receipts. 

Distribution of market receipts and 
stabilization of markets were subjects of 
free discussion at the last convention of 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
which was held at Butte, Montana. The 
question of receipts and prices was dis- 
cussed in a very effective way by J. S. 
Campbell, head of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Market News Service at 
the Chicago Stock Yards. Mr. R. S. 
Matheson, head sheep buyer for Swift & 
Company, also spoke and added some 
new ideas on the subject to those ex- 
pressed by him at former conventions. A 
part of the remarks of these two authori- 
ties is printed below. 

Messrs. Campbell and Matheson re- 
ferred quite often to the Chicago receipts 
and prices of September and October, 
1926, particularly those of September 27 
and October 11. On the platform was a 
chart of the 1926 receipts and prices at 
four markets, similar to that printed on 
pages 28 and 29 of the issue of the Wool 
Grower for last December, to which the 
speakers referred during their talks. As 
shown in the Wool Grower at that time, 
these two days, September 27 and Oc- 
tober 11, gave striking examples of the 
need of better work on the part of com- 
mission men and shippers in regulating 
the size of Monday runs at Chicago. 

A drop of 55 cents per hundred in quo- 
tations for the best class of killing lambs 
was reported from Chicago on Monday, 
September 27. On that day there were 
receipts of 46,000 head. The price de- 
cline was less at other markets though it 
continued on Tuesday while Chicago 
quotations held steady with those of Mon- 
day. On Sunday, September 26, the 
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Market News Service had estimated the 
number of cars that had been loaded 
when the estimate was given out, by the 
different railroads for delivery at Chi- 
cago on the next day. Most of the un- 
expected 18,000 head which constituted 
an excess and lowered the prices con- 
sisted of extra cars of western lambs 
ordered in from the feed stations by com- 
mission men or shippers on Sunday after- 
noon or evening following the announce- 
ment of the estimated run for Monday. 
This was where better cooperation be- 
tween the commission men themselves 
was needed, and the loss through its lack 


fell upon the shippers. 
Statement of J. S. Campbell 
Regarding estimated and actual re- 


ceipts for that day and the effect on 
prices, Mr. Campbell in discussing the 
question at the Butte convention, said: 


We will study for a few minutes what 
happened regarding the shipments on that par- 
ticular day, September 2/7, and where they 
came from. When we went down Sunday 
morning to make the advance estimates, we 
called a number of the commission men. Some 
of them go to church, | guess; they do not 
come to the yards. They decided there should 
not be so very many lambs, that the supply 
ought to be cut off a little bit in view of the 
fact that we had nearly a million lambs on 
the eleven markets in the previous two weeks 
Here is what happened. Out of the 196 cars 
coming into Chicago on that Monday, 126 of 
them came from feeding stations, the other 70 
cars were from native territory. And that 
was after these men had, at eleven o'clock 
Sunday morning, advised our branch estimate 
man that this thing should be curtailed. 

The available information was not acted 
upon. Somebody slipped. And | am _ not 
blaming a single person, nor a single group, 
because in the ordinary marketing of live 
stock, under the system we are working now, 
the information on estimates is available for 
the use of those concerned. 

On the following day, Tuesday, out of 142 
cars received in Chicago 101 came from the 
feed yards. They could not get the idea there 
were too many lambs. During that_ entire 
week, out of 588 cars that came to Chicago 
only 174 came from outside of the feeding 
stations. 

For the three weeks ending October 1, we 
had 1,445,000 lambs at these eleven markets. 
That simply pushed the trade back so far we 
never have got caught up yet. 

Now, to show you what influences we were 
working under and that certain men in the 
trade did their very best to keep lambs from 
going down, I want to say we had numerous 
calls in the morning of September 27 from 
retailers who buy carcasses from the packers. 
For some reason the packer buyers had sent 
word back to their distributors that there were 
lots of feeders in the large receipts on the 
market. They sent word to all the branch 
houses, and the branch houses began to tell 
the retail men, when they came in to buy their 
supply, “They are 75 per cent feeders.” “Oh, 
it is more than that,” some one would say, 
“there are no fat lambs at all, so we will just 
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ask you the same prices for dressed lambs.” 
It was only a few minutes until we began to 
get calls from the retailers. We had can- 
vassed the situation by that hour and decided 
that about 50 per cent were feeders. As it 
turned out 23,458 head out of those 46,000 
went out for feeding purposes making just 50 
per cent of that run. It carried itself that way 
tight on through the week. Here was a group 
of people trying the best they could to sell 
your product over the butcher block and off 
the rail at a price that was not justified be- 
cause of the fact that we had too much lamb 
there for them to handle at prices then asked 
for carcasses., They could not possibly get 
away with it, They just tried to make them- 
selves believe they were all feeders, and they 
were not. A lot of them were handled at a 
loss to the packers. 

In the following week it was not so hard 
to talk these fellows out of it; and the receipts 
went down until Chicago only had 25,000 the 
next Monday (October 4), and for the entire 
week we only had 434,000 at eleven markets, 
or some 90,000 less than we had the week be- 
fore. The relief came quickly when the con- 
suming trade just backed up and pushed the 
lambs away from them. The facts were re- 
alized that week and acted upon. With 
the dressed trade freezing some in New York, 
and the packers doing the best they could to 
clean the rails and get it out of the way for 
what might be coming the next week, the 
whole thing moved up; and the price raised a 
dollar on all the markets. 

Then here is another situation that hap- 
pened over there. The following Monday 
(October 11), after the market had worked up 
nicely, the whole. thing took another turn. 
You understand we had in lowa and Illinois 
the greater portion of these western lambs 
on feed. Those men are zoned in such a way 
that from the westerly half of lowa they can 
ship to reach Chicago on Monday but not 
on Tuesday. On Sunday (October 10), we 
estimated 22,000, based on the opinion of the 
commission men who had come down to help 
make the estimate and decide what we should 
have for the following week. As I say, 22,000 
were estimated on Monday. Just outside of 
Chicago we have a world of lambs lying with- 
in easy reach of Chicago. Another group of 
commission men came in with an additional 
24,000 lambs that had not been reported to 
us when our man put out his Sunday estimate 
of the Monday run. Most of them were sent 
for and loaded for Chicago following the giving 
out of the estimate. We were criticised very 
sharply Monday morning by those very men 
who got these lambs in because we had made 
such a small estimate on Sunday. It just 
looked as though every fellow who had a lamb 
outside of Chicago got hold of the wires and 
hustled them in, trying to see who could get 
there first. It was the biggest run we had for 
the entire year. It seems, with the condition 
of the three previous weeks, 30,000 or 35,000 
would have been sufficient. In place of that, 
they just flooded us again, And on that par- 
ticular day, out of 46,000, we had only 15,000 
head of feeding lambs. We were swamped 
again on that day and, of course, the market 
went off again. 

The way we handle that information is 
to go down on Sunday and release at, say, 
eleven o'clock, an estimate as to what we 
think will arrive. The particular thing that 
interested me on this very day was that we 
had enough cars on the railroads to make 
40,000. There were 200 cars showing up there. 
But the men in charge of the trains and the 
dispatchers said: “We are unloading the 
greater portion of these lambs at the feeding 
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stations; you do not need to count on them 
in Chicago.” That is the reason we estimated 
22,000. But for every car unloaded, some fel- 
low sent a wire and brought another car in 
from just outside of the feeding station limits 
These men were responsible for that situation 

This is the system of marketing under 
which we are working. I am not going to 
blame a single person or organization, as | said 
inthe beginning, for what happened; but | 
am telling you just what did happen. Now, 
it is up to you. If you think there is some- 
thing else we can do, if you think there is 
some other way to handle the market in such 
a situation, it seems to me there is an op- 
portunity there to make some very intensive 
study. You may be able to offer us some 
suggestions. You may be able to offer your 
commission firms some suggestions as to how 
to take care of such conditions. 

The following is a part of the discus- 


sion which followed Mr. Campbell’s 
address: 


Secretary Marshall: You mean that the 
difference between your estimate of 22,000 on 
Sunday, October 10, and the actual receipts on 
Monday came from beyond the feeding 
stations? 

_ Mr. Campbell: Just outside of the feed- 
ing stations. 

Secretary Marshall: They were in the 
Monday zone? 

Mr. Campbell: They were in the Mon- 
day zone. It was another group of men en- 
tirely. Those estimated were in the feeding 
stations and in the hands of a certain group 
of commission men. But outside there was 
another group of commission men handling 
the stuff of the farmers. 

Secretary Marshall: With reference to the 
46,000 you spoke of on September 27, | think 
you said they turned out to be about 50 per 
cent feeders? 

Mr. Campbell: Just exactly. 

Secretary Marshall: That meant about 
23,000 killers? 

Mr. Campbell: That is all. 

Secretary Marshall: That should not block 
up the meat trade, should it? 

Mr. Campbell: But we had marketed 
every day for the two weeks previous a big 
lot of lambs; as I told you, nearly a million 
lambs. If only half of them had been feeders, 
it was sufficient to glut the trade. 

Secretary Marshall: You think 23,00 
killers were probably more than the market 
could keep steady on; that is, on that day? 

Mr, Campbell: From all indications, you 
should not have had over 10,000. 

Secretary Marshall: You say there were 
23,000 feeders on the same day as the 23,000 
killers, making up that total big run. Did 
the presence of those feeders, do you think, 
tend to work against the price on the fat 
lambs? 

Mr. Campbell: Receipts are depressing 
factors. We could not tell at that hour just 
how many were feeders, but we estimated 
about 50 per cent. And it turned out to be 
7 per cent. We cannot always come that 
close. 


Statement of R. S. Matheson 

Your problem as producers on the range, 
I think, is that of marketing during your peak 
season. I want to refer to this chart here. We 
had a little discussion about it today. Your 
peak marketing comes right in here (pointing 
to later part of September as shown on the 
chart). It may vary a week or two, but it 
comes right in there. My experience has been 
that the saturation point on the market of 
killing lambs has been 200,000 weekly for two 
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weeks in succession. That is what we had to 
contend with during this time. When it came 
to the 24th of September, all avenues were 
apparently -clogged. But the packers were 
doing the very best they could to distribute 
this product. We were carrying it in our 
coolers. We were trying to distribute it along, 
to carry it along, so that we could save our 
own hide a little bit and not depress the live 
market any more than was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

But on top of this large number of sheep 
and lambs, which Mr. Campbell told you about 
this morning, there were 46,000 more on Mon- 
day. That, in my opinion, was the fault of 
the commission men. There should not have 
been 46,000 sheep and lambs in Chicago that 
day, followed by 32,000 the next day, and 
comparatively none the balance of the week. 

Your organization might do something to 
eliminate that. It is only the handling of 
those features at crucial times that will count. 

During the balance of this week, and all the 
way through here, we had very small receipts; 
and the market immediately rebounded. But 
the packers, with 400,000 lambs in two weeks, 
and with an additional 46,000 in Chicago 
the following Monday, were more or less 
demoralized. We really did not know what 
we were going to do. But it was the fault of 
poor marketing at that particular time. 

So far as the rest of the season is con- 
cerned, we have had our ups and downs all the 
time. But they more or less take care of 
themselves. 

The point was brought out this morning,— 
and I do not like to dwell on it or refer to it 
particularly—in regard to the government 
estimates given out daily of the next day’s 
receipts. I think they are open to regulation. 
They give out an estimate every morning at 
eleven o'clock, which I think, is a great mistake. 
It has proven so, by commission men and 
shippers trying to take advantage of it. If it 
is a light estimate, they pile in. One wants 
to take advantage of the other. If they must 
make an estimate, I do not think they should 
make it before two or three o'clock in the 
afternoon. The salesmen and the buyers sort 
of hang off until that eleven o’clock estimate 
for the next day comes in. I merely bring out 
these few points here for your consideration 
in the problem of your marketing. 


I do not think there are too many lambs 
produced in the United States today. Mr. 
Wentworth told you of the increased produc- 
tion of the native states and what we accom- 
plished down in Nashville last week. Improv- 
ing the quality down there increases the con- 
sumption of lamb. I have emphasized this 
fact before, that quality increases consumption. 
Those lambs come at a time when they really 
take care of themselves, and they are increas- 
ing the market for lamb. The native states 
are to a small extent increasing their produc- 
tion; but you gentlemen, I think, have the lamb 
situation of the United States in your hands. 


There is talk about the restriction of pro- 

duction of cotton. For what purpose? To 
stabilize the prices. If you can see anything 
in that for lambs, and are satisfied with what 
you are now producing, | think that is worthy 
of consideration also. 
_ If there are any questions any one would 
like to ask, I will be glad to answer them if 
can. Further than that, I have nothing more 
O say. 

President Hagenbarth: This question is 
open for discussion now, gentlemen. If any- 
body has a question to ask, let us have it. Mr. 
Matheson is competent to answer. 

Mr, Moncreiffe: I would like to ask the 
Same question | asked this morning. Is there 


any discrimination at all in the price of the 
lambs that are held over at the feed yards, 
and then go in the next day or the day after, 
as against the price of the lambs that are 
run right through 

Mr. Matheson: No. That is the ordinary 
way of handling the bulk of the lambs. They 
are all unloaded at feed yards, and then come 
in. Of course, if a bunch of lambs came in 
there, which would be unusual, without any 
feed, and if they were sold in that condition, 
they would bring a premium, on account of 
that emptiness. But further than that there 
—— not be any price discrimination of any 
ind. 


Mr. Moncreiffe: Is there no way of iron- 
ing out those high spots, by holding them over 
toward the middle of the week? 

Mr. Matheson: Yes, sir. I am trying to 
make that point here. If those lambs on Mon- 
day and Tuesday had been scattered out for 
four days there as they should have been, 
the market would have been stabilized right 
from the start. But they were brought in on 
top of the large receipts here; and the next day 
they were large. But the following day they 
dropped down, and the market rebounded. 


Mr. Moncreiffe: Is there no method of 
holding them back at the feed stations? 


Mr. Matheson: Yes, sir. The commission 
men and the shippers should work together on 
that. Possibly your organization should have 
some supervision over it during this peak 
season. I think that is a problem for the 
producers, particularly in the West; that is, 
the handling of their product during the peak 
season. I think the rest of the season takes 
care of itself more or less. 


Mr. Moncreiffe: If the shipper gives his 
commission man instructions to hold back on 
the high peaks for three or four days, 
wouldn’t that help? 

Mr. Matheson: Certainly. | 

Mr. Moncreiffe: If every shipper gave in- 
structions to his commission man to find out 
the amount received at the different feed yards 
and to hold them back, wouldn’t that help 
considerably? 

Mr. Matheson: Very much indeed. 

Mr. Moncreiffe: What would be the best 
method of doing that? 

Mr. Matheson: It is a question of co- 
operation between the shipper and his com- 
mission man. The shipper may not be 
available, and the commission man has to use 
his best judgment. He should have done so 
at that particular time. But if he can consult 
with his shipper as to the time of market- 
ing, that solves it. 

Mr. Moncreiffe: I should think the method 
would be for the shipper to give instructions 
to his commission man to use his own judg- 
ment. ; 

Mr. Matheson: Yes, sir; I think that is a 
very good idea. 

Mr. Moncreiffe: Would it help to segre- 
gate the absolute feeder lambs; that is, put 
them in one portion of the yard, and not mix 
them with the killers, or the killers and the 
top feeders? 

Mr. Matheson: I do not think that is 
quite practical, because it is always a trading 
problem between the buyer and the commis- 
sion man as to what constitutes the number of 
feeders in the lot. It is governed largely by 
supply and demand. Sometimes one buyer 
will buy them with ten per cent out, and an- 
other buyer might want fortv per cent or 
fifty per cent out. And if the commission 
man went and sorted them himself, he might 
be getting the worst of it. 


Mr. Moncreiffe: I should think if the ship- 
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pers gave instructions to the commission men 
to try and hold back a number of the lambs, 
it would help iron out the high spots. 

Mr. Matheson: It is always advisable for 
the shipper to have confidence in his commis- 
sion man and to be guided to a large extent 
by his advice. 

A Member: What I think the gentleman 
meant a moment ago was to cut out the ones 
that are absolutely feeders, there being no 
question about that between the buyer and 
the seller, and not put them in the bunch of 
killing lambs. 

Mr. Matheson: That is very frequently 
done. The commission man, to facilitate the 
trading, does that. Sometimes he does it out 
of the feed lots; very frequently at the feed 
lots before he brings them in. 

Mr. W. M. Wightman: What is the maxi- 
mum time that a lamb, shipped from this sec- 
tion, without an excessive shrink, should be 
held at a feed yard? 

_ Mr. Matheson: Oh, I think stuff that ar- 
rives Friday night to Sunday night at the 
feed yards should not be out there more than 
three or four days at the longest, on the aver- 


age. 

President Hagenbarth: Mr. Matheson, 
suppose they reach the feeding station on a 
Saturday. Would they deteriorate in quality, 
would they hang black on the hooks, if they 
were kept as late as the following Friday, say 
six days, so as to distribute them through 
the week? Many shipments come down in 
trainload lots from the West; say, twenty cars 
or more. If a man gets there on a Sunday, 
or on a Saturday, or a Friday, in order to 
distribute them he would have to carry them 
over, at least the last of them, until the fol- 
lowing Friday, Would that be too long a 
period? 

Mr. Matheson: No, I don’t think so. 

President Hagenbarth: Practically a week 
is what it would amount to. 

Mr. Matheson: Yes. Of course, the lambs 
would take on perhaps an extra fill in the 
feed lots, and they would necessarily be dis- 
counted in the live price, but make it up in 
the weight; that is, if the market was normal. 
If the market advanced, he would gain by 
doing it anyway, arbitrarily. 

President Hagenbarth: But the quality of 
the meat would not be hurt? 

Mr. Matheson: Not necessarily, not in 
that length of time. 

Mr. Wightman: Would that be on grass 
or on hay 
_ Mr. Matheson: On grass, on range, always, 
in my opinion. 


To commission men some further con- 
sideration is due in view of their arraign- 
ment by Mr. Matheson for the market 
condition of September 27 and _ their 
marketing during the following days. A 
Tuesday run of 34,000 head followed, 
which was the largest Tuesday run of the 
year. The receipts on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday were somewhat lighter 
than on those days in other weeks and 
that fact may have been responsible for 
the improvement that took place. It 
can be considered that price drops of 
serious character are practically never 
begun after Tuesday. If prices at the 
first of the week are good, there is little 
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danger of selling lower during the re- 
mainder of that week and some prospects 
of selling higher. At the same time a 
short Monday run following a good week 
might bring a further rise, but. the ship- 
per who reaches the feeding station in 
time to distribute his stuff as seems best 
between Monday and Friday is not likely 
to think of waiting until the following 
week, though shippers have, in some 
cases, remained at feeding stations as 
long as two or three weeks during a time 
of unsatisfactory markets. Friday mar- 
kets as reported sometimes appear lower. 
Occasionaily they may actually be so, 
but this is more likely to be caused by 
a lack of lambs on that day with as much 
quality as those bringing the top figures 
earlier in the week. 

Mr. Matheson’s criticism of the com- 
mission men’s actions, or lack of action 
during the week under discussion, was 
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directed against their having had 33 per 
cent of the week’s receipts on the market 
on Monday as compared with 25 per cent 
in the preceding week and 23 per cent in 
the next week; and only 26 per cent com- 
bined on Thursday and Friday as com- 
pared with 34 per cent and 40 per cent 
in other weeks. It is plain that had there 
been full cooperation and exchange of 
information between the commission 
houses that ordered in additional cars 
from the feeding stations subsequent to 
the giving out of the advance estimates 
of runs for September 27 and October 
11, the price breaks could largely have 
been avoided. It is not possible to say 
which commission houses failed to exert 
themselves fully in these cases to hold up 
the market for their shippers. Six 
houses have authorized the Wool Grower 
to make public their record of market- 
ings during the 1926 period of peak re- 
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ceipts. One of them accepted the in- 
vitation offered to make comments or 
offer explanations regarding the receipts 
at that time. It can be considered, how- 
ever, that part of the responsibility for 
excessive Monday runs rests upon ship- 
pers who did not receive or act upon their 
salesmen’s advice and insisted upon hav- 
ing all of their shipments upon the Mon- 
day morning market and thereby creat- 
ing an excess that could have been spread 
out over succeeding days with advantage 
to every one. 

The table printed below shows the 
daily marketings of each of six Chicago 
commission houses which have furnished 
the data; it also shows, for the market 
and for each house, the weekly total and 


the percentage of the week’s receipts sold 
on each day. 


(Continued on page 44) 





WEEKLY AND DAILY RECEIPTS OF LAMBS AT CHICAGO AND BY FIVE COMMISSION HOUSES 
September 13, to October 22, 1926 


























| CHICAGO |}CLAY AND CO. W. R. SMITH + WOOL GRWERS | NATIONAL | PRODUCERS | WOOD BROS 
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| Monday ........... 7,900 | 27,000 39,000 26 15.00 9,233 29 5,920 23 1,138 17 1,584 47 606 9 3,702 100 
i Tuesday ........... | 1,800 | 26,000 | 28000 19 14.90 6,789 21 2,837 _ BS Fee ae 369 11 1,427 21 ; By 
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i Monday .......... 5,200 | 37,000 | 32000 25 1435 | 6244 31 | 3,235 20 | 2200 23 | 2644 41 | L471 29 | 1,247 14 
i Tuesday ..........- 3,400 | 30,000 28,000 22 14.25 4,173 21 725 5 2,030 20 1,521 23 2,504 49 2.755 3] 
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Tuesday ............ 1,700 | 30,000 34000 25 13.85 9,572 35 7,215 29 6,248 29 468 8 1,801 48 1,200 18 
Wednesday ...... 1,100 | 30,000 23,000 17 14.00 5,984 21 4,449 17 5,807 27 2,292 4] 118 2 480 7 
(a po 26,000 18,000 13 14.00 2,365 9 4,654 18 4,696 y 226 4 859 19 204 5 
.. nen 7,800 | 18,000 18,000 13 = 13.75 1,333 5 3,658 14 2,230 10 128 2 538 12 ae 
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‘ ’ ‘ { 
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THE WOOL SACK 


THE ANDREW LITTLE WOOL SALE 

The following report of the wool sale 
consummated by Andrew Little of Em- 
mett, Idaho, on June 22 is reprinted from 
the Daily News Record, as it was reported 
by their Boise, Idaho, correspondent: 


The highest local price received for wool 
so far this season was paid Andy Little, Em- 
mett sheep grower, for his million-pound clip, 
averaging 3254 cents a pound. The prices 
ranged from 27% to 33% cents. Prior to this 
sale, the price paid John Archabal, 32 cents, 
was the high mark for the season. 

The wool was sold at a private sale con- 
ducted in Little’s own warehouse on Wednes- 
day. Four companies shared the wool: Adams 
& Leland, Boston; Webb & Co., Philadelphia; 
Koshland & Co., Boston, and Eisemann & Co., 
Boston. On account of the high bids, the 
price received was not given out the first day, 
a strong effort being made to keep it secret 
since there is considerable other wool to be 
offered. The sale was unique, being one of 
the few where a single flockmaster disposed of 
his own clip, graded in his own warehouse, at 
his own sale. The wools were graded fine, half- 
blood, three-eighths-blood, quarter-blood and 
low quarter-blood. 





WOOL CONSUMPTION FIGURES 


The wool consumption report issued by 
the Department of Commerce for May, 
1927, gives the total wool used during the 
first five months of the year as 234,898,- 
(22 pounds, which is an increase of 16 per 
cent over the amount entering into con- 
sumption during the same period in 1926, 
when the total was 202,199,887 pounds. 
Of the 234,898,022 pounds of wool con- 
sumed from January to May, inclusive, 
56,556,248 pounds represented carpet 
wools. The increase in the carpet wools 
used over the 1926 period was only 6,775,- 
183 pounds, so the principal part of the 
increased consumption was in clothing 
wools. 





WORLD’S WOOL PRODUCTION IN 
1926 


The Textile Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce estimates the 
world’s wool production for 1926 as 
3,060,730,000 pounds, which is an increase 
of 78,000,000 pounds, or 2.6 per cent, 
over 1925 production. The figures used 
in compiling this total are based on quite 
accurate reports obtained from the larger 
wool-producing countries and on esti- 


mates made of production in countries 
such as China, Russia, Turkey, Palestine, 
where no reliable data are kept. 

Of the countries showing increased pro- 
duction, Australia led, with a gain of 
35,000,000 pounds. An increase of 18,- 
000,000 was reported for the United 
States; 17,000,000 for Spain, and 8,000,- 


000 for New Zealand and also for Uru- 
guay. The increase in wool production 
noted for Spain is said to be due largely 
to the impetus given the industry by the 
government and agricultural institutions 
a year or so ago. Wool production in 
Germany decreased nearly 9,000,000 
pounds from 1925. 








THE BOSTON WOOL MARKET 


By Henry A. Kidder 


Happenings of interest have been com- 
ing thick and fast recently in the wool 
market. The net result has been to place 
the wool trade in a better position than 
has been noted for a long time. Promi- 
nent among recent events of importance 
tc wool men has been the end of the Aus- 
tralian and Colonial wool year, June 30, 
with clearing sales at Brisbane and Ade- 
laide, and the rapidly approaching end 
of the buying season in domestic primary 
markets. In both cases, closing prices 
have been at top figures. From this angle, 
it must be said that the situation is highly 
encouraging to growers and owners of 
domestic wool. Even if the future brings 
only a moderate enhancement of wool 
values, the outlook can not be considered 
other than favorable to the domestic 
clip, and to the domestic wool industry 
as a whole. 

The big movement in Texas was over 
when Sanderson held the last of the 
sealed bid sales of note, on June 14, 
though buyers from the East were 
able to pick up scattering clips in 
various sections thereafter. Top price of 
twelve-months’ wool appears to have 
been 42 cents, though only an occasional 
clip brought above 40 to 40% cents. Late 
purchases in that state were made on the 
clean landed basis Boston of $1 to $1.05 
for twelve-months’ and about 90 cents 
for eight-months’. Other late purchases 
were made at somewhat smaller figures, 
but as a rule the prices ruling in that state 
at the end of the season were around 
three cents higher than were paid for 
contracted wools. 

The way the Texas clip has been 
cleared, and the high prices paid, espe- 
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cially at the end of the season, have great- 
ly surprised even the most experienced 
wool men. The situation changed radi- 
cally between March and May, and many 
are still wondering where Summer Street 
buyers found the courage to pay such 
prices. It is true that some of the clips 
showed a very light condition, as well as 
other attractive features which made 
them fit in particularly well with the needs 
of the mills. Whatever the reason, it is 
certain that the season’s trading has 
brought success and profit to the growers 
of the Lone Star State. 

Somewhat similar strength has been 
recently noted in the Territory wool sec- 
tions where any considerable volume of 
wool remains unsold, though in no case 
has the spread between the early con- 
tracts and the post-shearing prices been 
so marked as in Texas. The end of the 
season appears to have arrived almost 
simultaneously in Oregon, Montana and 
Wyoming, though perhaps hanging on 
longer in Montana, owing to the later 
shearing dates in that state. There has 
been considerable activity in these three 
states in the latter half of June, and 
prices have been steadily advancing. At 
this date, the highest figure reported in 
Montana is 36% cents. for a single choice 
clip, after a top of 35 cents was main- 
tained for several weeks. 

Top prices in Montana or elsewhere 
are only reached for single choice clips, 
unless there happens to be a big upward 
turn in the market, and it is claimed that 
it is still possible to pick up some useful 
wools at old prices, say around 35 cents. 
In northern Wyoming, where most of the 
recent trading has been grouped, fine clips 
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have been selling at 30 cents and medium 
clips at 33 cents. Along the line of the 
Union Pacific in southern Wyoming, the 
bulk of the wools have either been con- 
signed or sold outright, though it is ex- 
pected that a large proportion of the wools 
in that section will come to Boston on 
consignment. 

The attention of the trade has been at- 
tracted by the successful marketing of 
the Andy Little clip of about 800,000 
pounds, at Emmett, Idaho, June 22. Bos- 
ton houses are reported to have secured 
the bulk of the wool, though one Phil- 
adelphia house was also a buyer. This 
clip ranks among the largest individual 
clips in the country, and is notable from 
the fact that the owner stores the wool 
in his own warehouse and does his own 
marketing. Prices paid ranged from 27% 
to 33% cents, the latter being claimed to 
be the top price in Idaho this year to date. 

In Oregon, recent interest has centered 
mainly around the sales at Prineville, 
Shaniko and Condon, in the order named, 
June 21 to 23. Previous prices were also 
topped in those sales. Much of the June 
trading in Oregon has been made at 28 
to 29 cents, and latterly at 30 cents. At 
Prineville the other day 30% cents was 
the top, which was fractionally higher 
than anything previously reported in that 
section. At Shaniko, 3154 cents was 
realized for a choice clip of 17,000 
pounds, the bulk of the wool in the sale 
going at 28 to 30% cents. At Condon, the 
extreme range was 26% to 31% cents, 
bulk selling at 2834 to 31% cents, two 
small clips selling at 26% and 27% cents, 
respectively. At other points some choice 
wool previously sold as high as 32 cents. 

Considerable wool is still left unsold 
in California, but in the other range 
states, most of the new clip wools have 
already been taken over by eastern buy- 
ers. There has been a surprising eager- 
ness to clear the new clip at top prices, 
especially in the last half of June. Ap- 
parently buyers have been startled to 
see the new wools slipping away so rapid- 
ly, or else the speculative element has 
taken the market by storm, and even the 
most conservative houses have been 
forced to join in what a disgusted mem- 
ber of the trade says has degenerated into 
a literal “scramble for wool.” 
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If high prices and eagerness of buyers 
to secure the remaining wool in the Ter- 
ritory wool sections have been the out- 
standing features recently in the Far 
West, the same factors have been even 
more noticeable in the Middle West. 
Latest reports from Ohio indicate that 40 
cents is being freely paid for the best 
fine clips in that state and in western 
Pennsylvania, though some buyers are 
still refusing to operate on this high level, 
and claim to be able to get some wool of 
choice description at not over 38 cents. 
For the medium clips, the general range 
is 35 to 36 cents, with occasional clips 
being secured at 34 cents or a fraction 
better. 

Recent top prices in either the Terri- 
tory wool sections or the Middle West 
have not yet been reflected in actual op- 
erations in the Boston market, though 
perhaps there has recently been a sharper 
rally in values of Mid-West fleeces than 
in Territory wools. The best Ohio de- 
laines are now held at 44 to 45 cents, 
recent sales being reported at 44%4 cents 
or a fraction better. Half-blood combing 
is quoted at 43 to 44 cents, and a good 
lot has been sold at the top price. Three- 
eighths-blood combing has been rather 
more quiet than other grades, but is fairly 
firm at 43 to 43% cents. 


Considerable activity has been noted 
during the month in quarter-bloods, both 
combing fleeces and Territory staple 
wools. Knitters and spinners have been 
making a drive at these wools, while some 
of the larger mills have also been buying. 
As a result prices have been lifted a bit, 
especially for fleeces. Where a month 
ago 40 cents was being accepted for Ohio 
and Michigan quarter-bloods of the bet- 
ter type, the end of June finds dealers re- 
fusing bids of 42 cents, and the market 
appears to be pretty thoroughly estab- 
lished on the basis of 42 to 43 cents. 
Dealers are reported well sold ahead on 
these wools, in some cases as much as 
thirty days. At least there is no more talk 
of selling at low prices on a replacement 
basis. 

Similar conditions are noted in the 
market for Territory quarter-bloods, 
though the rally in values has not been 
quite so marked as for fleeces. Standard 
wools of this grade are now selling at 78 
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to 80 cents, though buyers still claim to 
be able to pick up some good and useful 
wools at 75 to 78 cents. Other medium 
Territories are selling at 88 to 90 cents 
for three-eighths-bloods and 75 cents for 
low quarter-bloods, though the quantity 
of the latter grade available for purchase 
is quite limited. 

Receipts of domestic wool in the Bos- 
ton market are now running 8,000,000 to 
10,000,000 pounds a week, with the bulk 
of this at the moment made up of Texas 
or Territory clips. So heavy are the ar- 
rivals that Summer Street warehouses are 
congested and carloads are accumulating 
at the railroad terminals. Though ware- 
house gangs are working over time, ship- 
ments continue to accumulate, and de- 
murrage charges at the railroads are in- 
creasing. Every steamer from the Pacific 
Coast brings its quota of wool, as buyers 
are shipping everything possible by the 
water route, not only to save a bit in the 
freight charge but to relieve the conges- 
tion here to some extent. 

Receipts of domestic wool at the port 
of Boston for the year to June 29 are ap- 
proximately 89,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 67,000,000 pounds for the 
same period last year. During the first 
half of 1927 receipts of domestic wools 
were 2,000,000 larger than receipts of for- 
eign, where last year receipts of domestic 
were over 76,000,000 pounds less than 
foreign, being less than 32 per cent of 
the total receipts for the period named. 
Present indications are that Boston will 
handle a greatly increased volume of do- 
mestic wool this year, though whether 
enough to make up the deficit in importa- 
tions is not yet clear. 

As far as prices of Territory wools are 
concerned, the market is advancing very 
slowly. Some of the larger handlers are 
seemingly content to make a quick turn- 
over at a moderate profit, and they have 
found mill buyers ready to operate cau- 
tiously on this basis. As far as the early 
contracts and purchases are concerned, 
this policy seems to be a winner; the 
pinch will come when the more costly 
late purchases are sought to be marketed. 
Dealers are evidently hoping that the in- 
coming flood of Territory wool may be 
so quickly and readily absorbed as to 
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RANGE AND MARKET TRADE 


CHICAGO 


When Tom Drumheller of Washington 
put over a band of 72-pound lambs at 
$18.75 on the Chicago market early in 
June, the crest of w..at was actually a 
From that moment 
the market started down a well-greased 
set of skids until in its descent top lambs 
went below $15. The Drumheller sale 
was legitimate and he took the money 
home, but there has been considerable dif- 
ference of opinion meanwhile as to ac- 
tual necessity for the price. They were 
prime lambs, in full sappy condition 
that shrank only six pounds in transit and 
reached market in the pink of condition 
due to the fact that they were shipped at 
the opportune moment, setting a com- 
mendable example to western sheepmen 
with a penchant for overstaying. 

The band of 991 head averaging 72 
pounds, netted around $12 per head. 
These lambs were less than four months 
old; had they been held another month 
in accordance with convention, they 
might have reached the market weighing 
80 pounds, but in all probability would 
have got woody meanwhile. Drumheller 
cut out these lambs before sending the 
main band to the mountains and profited 
by the innovation. In an effort to get 
weight too many western lambs are held 
too long. 

Getting back to the market. From the 
Drumheller episode it was a debacle for 
Assuming that 
Drumheller’s lambs were in condition to 
warrant a premium of 75 cents per hun- 
dredweight, the top at that time would 
have been $18 legitimately; two weeks 
later choice Idahos averaging 75 pounds 
could not beat $14.75, a sheer drop of 
$3.25 per hundredweight with many na- 
tives $4 lower. How it all happened is 
a long story. Primarily an $18 lamb 
market in June is abnormally high; prices 
to the ultimate consumer worked to such 
a lofty level that demand was restricted. 
Following this came a marketward rush 
of lambs——good, bad and _ indifferent, 
Western, southern and natives—that de- 
moralized the dressed market. As usual 
in such emergencies retailers failed to 


boom was reached. 


two successive weeks. 


follow the decline in wholesale cost, pork 
and poultry were relatively cheap, and 
consumers got away from lamb, making 
a clearance even when the bargain sale 
rush was resorted to impossible. The 
situation was aggravated by a raft of 
common and medium lambs at which 
dressed trade balked. Every eastern dis- 
tributing point was cluttered up with 
medium and common lamb which made it 
difficult to vend the better grades, inci- 
dentally prejudicing consumers against 
lamb. 

Western product did not exert a de- 
pressing influence as feeders readily ab- 
sorbed the thin end of that supply, but a 
grist of “seconds” from below the Ohio 
River, tail ends of the Tennessee and 
Kentucky crop, in addition to a swarm 
of trashy natives, did the job. Tennessee 
“seconds” sold down to $8 and common 
native lambs at $7 or less on the Chicago 
market. 

“{ am not a prophet,” remarked one 
trader, “but you know what happened in 
the cattle market last fall and what is 
happening in the hog market now. Con- 
sumers did not buy beef for less money 
when heavy cattle broke $6 per hundred- 
weight, nor have they derived much 
benefit from a $5 break in hogs. Some 
of these days we are going to run into a 
glut of native lambs and the experience 
of cattle feeders and hog raisers will be 
repeated. If the wholesale and retail 
markets were on speaking terms, consum- 
ers would get the benefit of such breaks 
as we have had recently, facilitating a 
clearance, which, unfortunately is im- 
possible under present conditions.” 

The June break was accepted philo- 
sophically, as prices were “good any- 
way” as an Idaho man who got $15.60 
for his lambs put it. June always de- 
velops a squall; on this occasion an $18 
market made a cyclone possible, and no 
cyclone cellar or other protection was 
available. Naturally killers lost a lot of 
money, as they do invariably on a down 
market. Having bought a lot of $17@18 
lambs, heads of mutton departments is- 
sued explicit orders to get the money back 
somehow, whereupon a series of raids 
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that took 25@50 cents per hundredweight 
off live values daily was inaugurated. 
One of the major concerns abandoned its 
policy of protecting the market by letting 
prices down easily on such occasions, 
stood from under and when the wreck 
had been completed sat in at the sale. 
got the writer anywhere, but on this oc- 
casion it looked as though the market 
pendulum was swung to the extreme in 
either direction. As is always the case 
some of the trouble was directly traceable 
to producer sources. Certainly June 
supply was not of price-breaking volume, 
Chicago showing a substantial decrease 
compared with last year while none of 
the lesser markets were gorged. The week 
ending June I1 delivered 183,000 com- 
pared with 197,000 a year ago. The week 
o7 June 18 saw 196,000 reach these mar- 
kets, against 216,000 last year and not 
until the week of June 25 did receipts at 
these points exceed those of 1926, ten 
markets reporting 192,000 that week, 
against 184,000 a year ago. 

The break may be more or less logically 
attributed to an abnormally high price 
level early in the month, subsequent lib- 
eral marketfng of native: lambs and, 
more important than all, lack of reason- 
ably prompt adjustment of retail to de- 
clining wholesale prices. The latter went 
down with live values, showing as much 
as 15 cents per pound decline from the 
summit to the bottom on some grades; 
generally the wholesale decline was 5 to 
10 cents per pound in the carcass. 

At the beginning of June good to choice 
lambs were on a $15.75@16.50 basis and 
there was no intimation of the impending 
flurry. During the week ending June 4 
that spread took the bulk of desirable 
lambs, cull natives selling at $12@13 and 
western feeders at $12.50@13.25 with a 
$13.40 top. A handful of yearlings 
earned $13.25@14.50; top $15. Fat ewes 
went to killers at $4.50@6.75 according 
to weight. 

Fireworks developed the following 
week ending June 11, when the Drum- 
heller lambs struck the high spot at: 
$18.75; otherwise $18 was the limit, both 
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Ready for Service 


Yearling Range Rams: 


200 One and two-year-old ewes: 
Very Choice Stuff 


200 Ewe lambs 


50 Old ewes 
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A Group of My Yearling Rams 


For the 1927 Season I am offering: 


100 Yearling Rams. eligible to 
registration 


200 Pure bred Ewes 


L. B. Nielson 


Ephraim, Utah 














THREE GOOD BOOKS 
Coffey’s Productive Sheep Husbandry....$2.50 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture Manage- 


Re ce emai 7 ™ 4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 
RAR ae ed AMEE hel ith i 5.00 
For Sale by 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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natives and westerns reaching that figure, 
the bulk of the good lambs of both kinds 
selling at $16.50@18; cull natives at 
$13@14 and western feeders at $13@ 
13.50. A few yearlings made $13.75@ 
14.50, bulk of the fat ewes selling at a 
range of $5.25@7. 

The week of June 18 developed further 
tribulation for the selling side. No lamb 
passed $17.60, the bulk selling at $15.50@ 
17.25 on a constantly sagging market. 
Native lambs stopped at $17, a consider- 
able number going at $15 or below late 
in the week. Cull native lambs were set 
back to a $10@12 basis, but the country 
bought feeders consistently and persist- 
ently at $13@13.75 and would have ab- 
sorbed more at the same money. Year- 
lings earned $14@14.50 and most of the 
fat ewes sold at $5.50@6.50. 

The big crash came during the week of 
june 25, in response to increased supply 
and a stagnant dressed market. Lambs 
broke $1.25@1.50 per hundredweight 
that week, yearlings joining the proces- 
sion; but in the face of this slump feed- 
ing lambs actually gained 25 cents. Start- 
ing at $15.60 choice Idaho lambs sold 
down to $14.75 by the end of the week, 
although the bulk of the week’s supply of 
Idaho lambs cleared at $14.75@15.50. 
Native lambs stopped at $15, the bulk 
selling at $14@14.25 with a considerable 
number down to $13.25 and culls as low 
as $7, although most of the cull natives 
cashed at $9@9.50. Feeding lambs ig- 
nored the fat lamb market with 63-pound 
Idahos going to the country at $13.75; the 
bulk of a small supply at $13@13.50. 
Sheep, which had apparently dropped to 
a summer basis, were steady, most of the 
fat ewes going to killers at $5.50@6.25. 

The dressed market was a bad actor all 
through the month. It never did justify 
$18 live lambs. At the high point choice 
carcasses sold at 34@36 cents per pound; 
on the break 26@30 cents were the stand- 
ard quotations on this grade, but such 
quotations do not tell the full story when 
the dressed market runs amuck. Com- 
mon lamb carcasses wholesaled at 26@30 
cents at the high point; the break car- 
ried them down to 15@20 cents. At east- 
ern markets, prime spring lamb carcasses 
sold at 36 @ 37 cents in New York; good 
to choice 34@35 cents, and medium and 
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common stock at 26@30 cents, prices that 
automatically arrested consumption. Had 
it been possible to stabilize the live lamb 
market at $15.50@16.50, its early June 
basis all through the month, skyrocketing 
of wholesale and retail values would have 
been avoided and all concerned would 
have been better off, as killers would have 
made a little money on their weekly turn- 
over instead of running into the heavy 
loss inseparable from buying lambs and 
vending the product on such sharp de- 
clines as were registered. 

During the week ending June 24, some 
grades of dressed lamb declined $2 to $3 
per hundredweight, carcasses quoted 
around 20 cents being a drug on the 
market. 

Free marketing of native lambs liter- 
ally glutted the dressed market with 
medium and common carcasses during 
the last half of June. That more of this 
grade of meat is on the horizon goes 
without saying. Much of it goes directly 
to eastern markets, consequently it can- 
not be reckoned with until dressed trade 
reports an accumulation, and the result- 
ant bargain sale kicks back at every good 
lamb in the West. This season, by reason 
of expanding native lamb production, the 
evil will be aggravated, apprehension ex- 
isting that late in the season a grist of 
bucky, and otherwise undesirable native 
lambs will report. 

J. E. Poole. 





OMAHA 

Killer lamb price movements continued 
erratic throughout June with the ulti- 
mate outcome at sharp declines all along 
the line. A good tone dominated the 
trade the initial week or so of the month 
and best western range lambs reached a 
top for the four-week period of $18.00, 
but supplies showed a moderate increase 
later and prices were hammered off se- 
verely. The dressed lamb situation 
proved unfavorable in June, which was 
the main factor in bringing about the re- 
adjustment at all leading markets as 
packers could not bear the minuses ap- 
pearing on their returns from eastern 
cities. This situation has cleared up ap- 
parently, although in some cities demand 
has shown narrowness, but it is hoped 
with the rise in beef values that this in- 
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quiry will improve so that the market on 
hoof will be stabilized. 

Total receipts for June of approxi- 
mately 175,000 head were on a par with 
last year, the same number being re- 
ceived on that occasion with the run 
proving one of the largest for June in 
history. Only in 1924 did the June re- 
ceipts ever exceed those of that month 
for this year. 

While the crashing values featured 
June’s fat lamb and yearling trade, there 
was improvement in the general situation 
at the extreme close of the month with 
the market tone healthier than for some 
time. The general condition appears to 
indicate that the percentage of slaughter 
lambs to come from Idaho and Oregon 
is somewhat less than the previous year, 
which undoubtedly will have a favorable 
effect on the market for slaughter lambs 
early in July. The marketward move- 
ment prospects show that lambs are now 
going into the forest reserves in liberal 
numbers and outside of the first week in 
July there are indications of the supplies 
available being moderate. It is not prob- 
able that fat lamb values will show much 
improvement over the levels at the first of 
July, fat lambs at Omaha clearing readily 
on that date around the $14.00 figure with 
the feeder end at $12@13.00,depending 
on weight and quality. 

Trading in the feeding lamb division 
continued to show volume with the out- 
ward movement in June proving the 
largest for that month in several years. 
Total shipments ran slightly over the 
36,000 head mark, as compared with 
32,600 head a year ago and 29,200 head 
in June, 1925. Reports coming from the 
ranges indicate good grass and up to 
Gate the percentage of feeders included 
in the total runs received at Omaha has 
been between 20 and 25 per cent. While 
values followed to some extent the same 
course as killer lambs, that is, scoring 
moderate upturns early in the month only 
to have them entirely wiped out and more 
too later, the break was not nearly so 
severe as on fat stock. 

The feeding lamb situation is some- 
what complex. Until the first part of 
July in the tributary territory there was 
need of rainfall, but this has been rem- 
edied and inquiry for feeding lambs 
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BULLARD BROS. 


WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Breeders of Fine Wool Rambouillet Sheep 





“Major”—Bullard Bros.’ Reserve Champion 
Ram at Chicago International, 1925 


Flock Founded in 1875 
Correspondence Solicited 








F. N. Bullard, Manager 
% & 
THE NATIONAL RAM SALE OFFERS YOU A SELECTION FROM OVER 3000 
RAMS — RAMBOUILLETS, HAMPSHIRES, CORRIEDALES, LINCOLNS, 
SUFFOLKS, ROMNEYS, COTSWOLDS 


The dates: August 29-31. The place: Union Stock Yards, Salt Lake City. 
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G.N. MERRITT & SON 


WOODLAND, CALIF. 
Breeders of Registered Rambouillet Sheep 
250 Yearling Rams, reasonably priced, in lots to suit. 
Your correspondence invited. 














Wm. Briggs & Son 


Dixon, California 


a ne 


We produce a high type of 
Rambouillet Sheep. A choice 
lot of Ewes and Rams for sale 
at all times. 
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DEER LODGE FARMS CO. 





Day Farms Co. No. 3928 
One of our stud rams. 


We believe that the big ram with a 
long staple fleece that has density and 
fineness and is free from body wrinkles 
and kemp is the ideal ram for the 
range. 

If that is the kind of a Rambouillet 
ram you like, see ours. 

Registered Stud Rams—Range Rams. 
Small Orders or Carload Lots. 
DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
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American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues. Flock 
Books Free to Members. Volumes XXII and 
XXIII are being bound together and will soon 
be ready for distribution. Pedigrees now be- 
ing received for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on reco 
resident 
F. N. Baller. — California 


Sec 
Dwight Lincoln, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of seceubens, 
rules, pedigree blanks, etc., address the 
retary. 








RAUP’S 
—Ohio— 
RAMBOUILLETS 


1 offer at this time: 


30 rams two years old this 
spring. 30 ewes, the same age, 
bred to lamb in the spring. 50 
older ewes. 

neo 


CHANDLER P. RAUP 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
R. D. 10 
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POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





MY OFFERINGS FOR 1927 


300 Yearling Rams, eligible to registration. 
and over half polled. 
300 Registered Yearling Ewes. 
4 Registered Percheron Stallions. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 











Grow More Wool 


Merinos Excel All Breeds in 
Wool Production 





Write for Literature and List of 
Breeders 


The American and Delaine 
Merino Record Ass’n. 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 


Of 2020-2 














HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write 
COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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should improve and undoubtedly the 
market will show a stronger undertone. 
There is some talk that contracted lambs 
may prove somewhat out of line as lambs 
on the range at $11@11.50 mean around 
$13.50, sorted at terminal markets, while 
current quotations on feeding lambs of 
good and choice quality are $12@]13. 
This means that it takes sorted lambs to 
bring the latter figure. 

The supply of feeding and 
sheep has been hardly adequate to test 
market conditions. However, commis- 
sion men report good inquiry for feeding 
ewes at $3.50@4, while one-year breeders 
are worth $4.50@6.50, full mouthed ewes 
upwards to $7.75. Threes, 
and yearlings are above this price spread. 
The relatively smail number of fat ewes 
received during the month found little 
trouble in moving to killers at good 
prices, a spread of $4@5.50 taking in the 
best killing ewes on the:final rounds. 

Clyde McCreary. 


breeding 


two-year-olds 





KANSAS CITY 

\ drop of $4.50 a hundred pounds in 
lamb prices and $1.50 to $2.50 in sheep 
prices was the outstanding feature in the 
June sheep market. Sagging prices de- 
veloped after there had been a substantial 
advance at the beginning of the month, 
but once started down the drop became 
precipitous, several successive days show- 
50 cents each. 
last three days of the month there was a 
rally of 50 to 75 cents on lambs and 25 
cents on sheep from the low point. On 
June 7, the top for lambs was $18, and 
the next two days $18 was paid again 
On June 10, the descent in prices began 
and by June 27, the top was only $13.25. 
While these changes are quoted in top 
prices, the whole market from high to low 
June 28, 


ing recessions of In the 


had the same relative position. 
there was evidence of stronger demand, 
and June 30, choice lambs sold up to 
$13.75, and other lambs at $13 would not 
have brought $12 at the low point. The 
June top prices were above the average 
ot the past five years and the low point 
materially lower than a normal June 
average. There was nothing in the sup- 


ply situation to account for the drop in 
prices, in fact receipts were normal to 
below normal for the month. 


Trade in 
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wool showed an active tone. However 
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dressed lamb and mutton encountered a $ 
sharp break and on that basis live-weight k S | | Fifteen Hundred Pure Bred 
offerings were reduced. The retail prices $ or a é e ° 
of meat did not reflect any oitias part y Rambouillet Yearling Rams 
of the decline in-live weight prices, so 
that the producers loss was evidently —< oe ea tee NION SHEEP 
turned to distributing profit. COMPANY last year and purchased by 
Early in the month final Arizona and me in November. I am now offering this 
California shipments arrived and they mock, Ca aan 
were over the scales before the big decline I also purchased all the pure bred 
. ewe lambs of the Grand Canyon 
began so that these two states had. highly flock and will continue to raise 
favorable prices through the entire season. the same high class rams that 
i, ae : s have come from that flock with 
Texas cut off shipping the middle of the all the improvement that can be 
month so that left Idaho, native and bred into them. 
southern and southeastern lambs moving 
at the low prices. Receipts for the last Write or Wire for Prices A Rem. Lam ak baie 2 eek eats 
half of the period were much heavier in ; : 
the eastern market belt than in the west- T: J. HUDSPETH —Seligman, Arizona 
ern belt, and that condition will prevail 
through July. Kentucky, Tennessee, Vir- 8°? °°? =? ssw eseose"s oe ‘ ; » 
ginia, and Ohio will market more freely a BREEDING EWES FOR SALE “ Making Animal Tagging Easy ” 
in July than in June owing to the fact tage 7 : maxes KETCHUM <A 
aa i - a We can furnish good mixed ao 
= ere —s into hi aged ewes for fall delivery. CLINCHER EAR TAG <J 
fully thirty days later than usual. ne AYRE ) The new sself-piercing and_ self-clinching _ bright 
supply available east of the Mississippi pg ty = tor aaa Grove, Utah Three sizes, "Numbered and Lettered to sult. Write 
River in the next thirty days will be *“°""™ e KETCHUM MFG. CO., Dept. 23 LUZERNE, N. Y- 
larger than west of the river. Idaho's er ee 4 
early lambs are about 30 per cent gone, DELAINE MERINOS 
and unless the market rallies shipments GROW MORE :—: AND :—: BETTER WOOL 
this month will be light. Other range And Are the Hardiest and Best Rangers in the World 
states will not ship very many lambs be- Srosda; they S&S chins twhen te Smun week ie Gehedinas tee, teen mete Innis tenia. Gane 
fore the middle of August so that the east- Preatable eon run. Ihave 200 DELAINE- MERINO BUCKS for leat Gate. Pate toe 
ern supply should be fairly well cleaned Prices Reasonable - Will Sell You One or a Carload 
up by that time. FRANK H. RUSSELL, Wakeman, Ohio 
Receipts of fat sheep in June were prin- * 4 
cipally old ewes and grass fat wethers %" 
from Texas. Ewes broke from $7.50 to 
$5.50 and closed the month with a quot- MANTI LIVESTOCK COMPANY 
able top of $6. Last sales of grass wethers j 
were at $7.50 to $7.75, compared with j MANTI, UTAH 
$9.50 to $10 at the high point. A good - 
many yearlings brought $13 to $13.50 in 
the first week of June, but on the close 
$9.75 to $10.25 was the prevailing range. 
Except for cull ewes receipts of mature 
fat sheep will be light for the next sixty 
days. i 
wl Trade in stock and feeding classes was i 
ge limited to the cut outs from the fat offer- | 
ings. Demand was fully ample to ab- | 
~ sorb these readily. However this bore | 
p- no material relation to what is known | 
in as the general call-for thin lambs for fall | " 
and winter feeding. At the present time ! Breeders of Rambouillets for over twenty years. 
the condition of*hay and rough feed ! 























HAMPSHIRES 








We Offer for 1927: 


Ram Lambs 
wes Ewe Lambs 
Also, 25 Stud Rams, Bred from American Boy 


All Dependable 


J. NEBEKER & SON 
STOCKTON, UTAH 


Yearling Rams 
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HAMPSHIRES FOR 
SALE 


600 yearling rams 
Several Cars Ram Lambs 
One or more Cars Ewes 
CAMBRIDGE LAND & LIVE- 
STOCK CO. 


Chas. Howland, Mgr. 
Cambridge, Idaho 











Yearling Hampshire Rams in the Rough 
The kind that have made Ridgecrest Hamp- 
shires famous 

A comparison of both top and general 
average prices of Hampshire rams obtained 
at the National Ram Sale for the past several 
years puts Ridgecrest Hampshires in a class 
by themselves and establishes them as the 
Premier Flock of America. 


H. L. FINCH, Owner 


Soda Springs, Idaho 
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Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver. Cole. 
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crops is materially above the average, but 
the corn crop got off to a late start. How- 
ever in the past ten days it has made 
rapid growth and with favorable weather 
from now on a large yield can be ex- 
pected. If corn improves, as is antici- 
pated, there will be a strong demand for 
feeding lambs from August on. 

Indications are that June’s low point 
will stand as the low point for the year. 
However July prices cannot be expected 
to be very much above the June close, 
and if July prices of former years are 
duplicated relatively, they will average 
lower than June. In the past fifteen years 
July prices have averaged lower than 
those of June, with but one exception, 
that of July, 1913, but at that time best 
lambs were selling at $7.50 to $8.50. 
Those who believe that the July market 
is due for a material rally, point out that 
the June decline was one of the most se- 
vere ever recorded. 

June receipts in Kansas City were 
131,671, compared with 152,196 in the 
same month last year, and 107,000 to 
163,000 in June in the preceding fifteen 
years. For the six months, receipts were 
757,798, compared with 799,208 in the 
same period, 1926. 

C. M. Pipkin. 





ST. JOSEPH 


Sheep receipts for June were around 
89,300 compared with 103,772 last month 
and 85,033 for June a year ago. Supplies 
were about half from the West and South- 
west, those from the latter territory being 
fed clipped lambs and yearlings. The 
lamb market during the month was a 
very uneven affair and values are sharply 
lower. Compared with a month ago 
lambs and yearlings are $2.50@3.00 
lower, and sheep 25@50 cents off. Best 
Idaho lambs on the close sold at $13.75 
against $19.00 earlier in the month. Best 
natives on the close went at $13.00 against 
$15.75 a month ago. Feeding lambs 
were 50@75 cents lower with bulk of sales 
at $12.50 on late days. Fat western ewes 
on the close brought $5.00@6.00, na- 
tives $5.00@5.75, wethers $7.50@8.50 
and yearlings $10.00@ 10.50. 


H. H. Madden. 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 


Dear Ern: 

The world may be flat, as Sid Ellis 
claims, but | cooled his betting fever and 
got that hundred and fifty dollars he col- 
lected off me back in my own jeans. |’|| 
tell you about it Ern, ‘cause | know you 
probably felt bad about me losing my 
money: that way. 

Sid was gettin gready to leave town to 
go back to work, and we was pulling off 
a kind of farewell party for him. The 
girls—Ethel and Alice—was out with us 
on a drive in the country. We'd parked 
our car in almost the same spot we were 
that other time, and the moon was shining 
just as bright, with the stars all atwinkle, 
and the great Salt Lake spread out before 
us like a big slab of hammered silver. 
Before leaving town we'd turned the girls 
into a cafeteria and they was full of food 
and ice cream and in a ripe mood for 
scientific experiments. Sid acted sort of 
melancholic, and was running his fingers 
through Ethel’s hair with no thought of 
her fancy upkeep. I was keeping Alice 
awake by prodding her under the chin now 
and then, and we was as sociable all around 
as three hens setting on one nest. 

After a while Ethel spoke up. “‘I never 
could understand,” says she, “why you 
can’t sink in Salt Lake.” 

“Yeah, you can’t sink in it,” says Sid, 
“but it raises hell with your eyes, and 


gives you cramps in the nose. I'd lots 
rather sink.” 

“You couldn’t sink in it,” | butted in 
then, “on account of your specific 
gravity.” 


“My what?” says Sid, getting interested. 

“Your specific gravity. There’s noth- 
ing can sink in Salt Lake except iron and 
lead, and unless you weigh that much 
you’d bob up and down, like a cork.” 

“Meaning to say,” says Sid, “that if I’d 
weigh more I’d sink. What about those 
fat gents and dames you‘ see floating 
around on top?” 

“That’s got nothing to do with it,” says 
I. “Fact is, you could fill a tank with 
water out of that there lake and put it on 
a scale, and get into yourself and you 
wouldn’t make it weigh any more.” 

“I wouldn’t bet on that,” says Sid, 
“cause you can take a fish and put him 
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in a bucket of water and he won’t make 
no difference in the weight either.” 

“You mean salt water,” says |. 

“Naw, I mean any kind of water,” says 
Sid. ‘““What’s Salt got to do with it, any- 
way? It might make the water heavier, 
but it wouldn’t make no difference to the 
fish.” 

“In that case I’ll bet you a hundred that 
a fish, throwed into a pail of water, will 
make it weigh more.” 

“Call you and raise you fifty on that,” 
says Sid, and reached for his wallet. 


“You're on,” says I, and peeled a hun- 
dred and a half off my own roll. We 
handed the money to Ethel to hold stakes. 

Sid now turned to Alice. “You’re purty 
good at figures that way,” says he to her, 
“Can’t you take your pencil and figure 
this out for us?” 

“Wait a minute,” says | then. “li it’s 
all the same to you I’d rather we'd get a 
fish and weigh this thing out on the scales. 
It might be too hard a strain on Alice’s 
education.” 

Sid didn’t seem so keen about that, but 
in the end we drove back to town, and | 
sent Sid out to rustle a pair of scales and 
a bowl, while I arranged for a good live 
fish. First though, | slipped up to my 
room. I had some shotgun shells in my 
suitcase, and | cut a couple in two and 
extracted the shot. Then | hurried down 
to the restaurant next door to the hotel, 
where they had a bunch of fish swimming 
ina tank. I had the waiter hold a large 
fat one in a net for us. I’d told him 
what we was going to do, and he was 
much interested and wanted to bet some 
money, but didn’t hardly know where to 
place his bet. And, while, he had his 
back turned, waiting on a customer, | 
took that trout and pried his mouth open 
and syphoned him full of shot. 

In a few minute here came Sid with 
a bowl like you keep goldfish in and a 
pair of scales. There was quite a few 
people gathered around us then, all of ’em 
keenly interested and making bets of their 
own. Finally everything was ready. Alice 
wrote down the weight of the bowl with 
the water. 

“All set,” says she. “Put in your fish.” 

And | slipped Mr. Trout in tail first. | 
Was a little afraid he might gulp up some 
of the shot. But he didn’t. He just took 
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HAMPSHIRES 


Yearling stud rams 
Yearling range rams 
Lamb stud rams 


The finest offering we have ever made. 
English type, blocky and mutton 
producing. 


The top of this popular breed. 


THOUSAND SPRINGS FARM 
Wendell, Idaho 


Minnie Miller, Owner. 


60 Yearling Registered Rams 


J. J. Craner 


Corinne, Utah 
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FOR SALE 
My Entire Stock of Registered Hampshire Sheep 


Bred From Butterfield and Finch Stock 
3 Stud Rams — 2 Yearling Rams — 60 Ram Lambs — 70 Ewe Lambs 
170 Ewes, age 1 to 5 years 
A Very Fine Flock of Sheep 
Can be Seen Four Miles South of Rupert. Idaho 


Phone 902-F-5 Gus Meuleman, Owner Rupert, idaho 











Hampshire Rams or Ewes 


PURE BRED OR REGISTERED 
THE RESULT OF 25 YEARS SELECTION AND BREEDING 


Lincoln — Rambouillet Cross Bred Rams 


Ideal Wool-Mutton Combination Shown by U. S. Govern- 
—_ een Station to be Most Profitable Sheep 
Available. 


1500 Yearling Cross Bred Range Ewes 


Wood Live Stock Company 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, President SPENCER, IDAHO 
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Send for Handy Breeder's Chart * a long spiral dive and laid down in the 

bottom of the bowl and fanned hisself 

German with his fins, acting like he’d been on full 
Shepherd feed for six months. 

Alice looked at the scale. “You win,’ 

Pups says she to me. “The fish has increased 

For Sale the weight by one pound and four ounces.” 

Sid has now went back to work. He 

rhe Sheep Dog was a bit sore at first. He said that he’d 

without a Peer figured the fish would swim. | explained 


i 3 


EAR TAG 


FOR CATTLE-HOGS -SHEEP 
The original self-piercing 
tag. ts Double Hole 

superior 








Lock makes it : 
to all imitations. Clam- 
y- Wide ped on in one operation 
it “stays put” 


SALT LAKE STAMP C0. si. tise ern 


ithoot ebigsce te me, pease send FREE Samples of PEAFEGT EAA TAGS nnd Price List. 


tome i / ‘ ake a fi WI 
es Dr. Arthur Vance, Provo, Utah to him that you can t make a fish swim 
against his own free will. All you can do 


with a fish is to throw him in the water 













































ALWUZ-ON {and let him use his own judgment. Then 
LIVESTOCK A mae crry OUTFIT | bought Alice a seventy-five dollar silk 
a. iu Wes 9 ios aad, | teaty outfit for umpiring the bet. I’m taking 

e stronges r Tag on marke’ a : 
attached in one operation. Sufficient space for RANGE — SHEEP RANCH her out to a place now where there’s plenty 
name, address and number. Write for free samples. 1500 big cross-bred ewes from yearlings up. . a ; 

Inter-Mountain Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. — hay oy en ly og : of eats and good music. She’s going to 

po a oe = om Eee Sn, Cee Peni. (Ae ~ Peony try and learn me to waltz. So I’d better 

An ideal place for winter feeding and ° 
early lambing. close. Write soon. 
640-acre ranch with fine improvements. 
Mone ig lots of range and 10-year forest Your friend and pal, 
Outfit can be divided. Richard A. Wormwood. 
BERNARD ALLHANDS 
Leadore, Idaho P. S. I was going to tell you about 
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Alice. She owns half interest in a thous- 
and head of goats and has asked me to go 
in partners with her. I[’d rather it’d been 





The American 















































Shropshire sheep. But I guess there’s good money 
Registry Assn in goats too. The hair brings a dollar a 
Organized 1884 pound, and then there’s the market for 
a glands: I’m thinking of getting a doctor 
ee 7350 Stockholders : i anal he ti 
No Annual dues. in as a partner and start a sanitarium. I’ve 
h : ' 
one emer es. Bae fees ————— got about six thousand dollars and think 
BLACK GUARD ws World. i aes 
PROTECTIVE DRESSING GUILFORD I can get the rest at the bank. The cashier 
~~ “surface sores, or incisions, oF” = J. Brenident said he’d look into it and let me know 
docking and branding-tends to repel attacks Secretary 
on wound by Screw Worm Files, a Wool Lafayette. Ind. R. A. W 
Maggot Flies, and similar blow flies. Very % 
inexpensive. 
Pt. cans, 60 cents; Qts. $1.00; 2 Gal., 
1 ‘cas FB. BF. ~ ie, Gol — ht 
or postage in U. S. A. Trial Sone 25 pe ve JAPAN MAKES ANNUAL PUR- 
oostpaid. 
_ Made only by . ~~ CHASE OF UTAH SHEEP 
The Antiseptic Products Company Special Subscription Offer During June representatives of the | 
3103 Walnut St. Denver, Colo. 2 | 
* Angora Goat Journal .................. > 50 Japanese government made their annual 
National Wool Grower ............. $ ° purchase of Rambouillets at Mt. Pleasant, 
% - . Utah. For about ten years Japan has 
A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY The above club rate furnishes an opportun- =), building up its government flocks 
ity to sheep and goat raisers to receive in- h h h Ss al be tae ; 
teresting and valuable information regarding cAqOugn . purc — of some of the bes ) 
their industries at a saving of $1.00. Sub- blooded American sheep, and each year 
and abet. scribed for separately, these two magazines selections have been made from the Utah 
| vers, = 
ana } Springs. cost a total of $3.50. flocks. The 1927 purchases by the Japan- | 
. ; 
Bee. ee nee ese government included thirty ewes and ; 
Subscribe throu 
. two rams from W. D. Candland & Sons ' 
OTTO 0. OBL. AD NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSN. CO. seventy ewes and six rams from John K 
508 ReneD Gene Gerent, Ge aaee Gite, UU Salt Lake City, Utah Madsen, and 230 ewes and two rams from 
4 Can ship to any point on railroad 5 the John H. Seely & Sons Company. 
” 
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BOSTON WOOL MARKET 
(Continued from page 34) 
allow an early advance in prices, though 
best opinion today is that not over 5 per 
cent advance is to be expected in the near 
future. 

Fine Territory woo!s are being moved 
at prices not very much different from 
those quoted a month ago. Strictly fine 
staple is quotable at $1.08 to $1.10 clean, 
and some are talking up to $1.12 for their 
best wools. As a rule, however, Summer 
Street is disposed to make fine and fine 
medium staple the top grade, and for this 
$1.10 is today an extreme price. Perhaps 
$1.05 to $1.10 clean would be a fair quo- 
tation. French combing wool still has 
the call from the mills, and a considerable 
volume is being moved within the clean 
range of $1 to $1.05. Manufacturing con- 
ditions are still so uncertain that manu- 
facturers are questioning wool costs 
closely. Half-blood staple Territory is 
quotable at 98 cents to $1 clean, perhaps 
alittle more for a really choice lot. Aver- 
age wools of all the finer grades are to be 
had for less money than quoted above, 
and much of the wool coming to market 
is not such as to command top prices, 
even though unusually light shrinkages 
are noted in many sections this year. 

Occasional lots of foreign wool in bond 
are being sold to go abroad, but the 
movement is about over for the present, 
owing to the better outlook locally. Pre- 
dictions are that the fourth series of the 
London wool sales, scheduled to open 
July 5, will show an advance of at least 
) per cent, owing to the fact that a large 
proportion of the offerings are specula- 
tors’ wools, withdrawn from the previous 
series. 

On the whole the outlook at the end of 
June is much brighter than it was a month 
ago. In some quarters much importance 
is attached to the concerted action 
planned in goods manufacturing and dis- 
tributing circles, following the presenta- 
tion and endorsement of the Whiteside 
report recently to a representative body 
of textile leaders. The essential feature, 
as far as the wool trade is concerned, is 
that goods shall be priced on a profitable 
basis to start with, and that such prices 
shall be maintained after the market has 
been established. 
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TO TRADE: 
A five-passenger Hudson Super Hotel Utah 
Six Sedan, looks and runs like 
a new car. Run less than 10,000 SALT LAKE CITY 
miles. Have two cars, no use for ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
this one. Will trade for Shrop- $2.50 PER DAY 
shire or Hampshire breeding , 
ewes. WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP. 
Further a, by letter, “The very best of everything at 
DR. F. L. KLING, Milaca, Minn. a 
= 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mgr. 
Headquarters for Sheepmen 
More Sheep bought and sold in the Cull 
Hotel than in - hotel : United States. Rates $1.00 and up 
THE TWELFTH ANNUAL NATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 29, 30, 31—Salt Lake City. 
Gathering place of the Tops of All Breeds. 
x &e 








ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 





One hundred years ago the farmer hauled his products to market in, and 


sold them from a wagon. 


If he kept that wagon in excellent condition, owned good horses, fed 
and stabled them well he had—for his times—an adequate transportation 


system. 


— 


Farmers of today depend almost entirely upon railroads to deliver 


products to market. 


The market wagon of the early nineteenth century has 


evolved into the freight car, the team into the locomotive, the dirt road into 


the iron trail. 


Railroads, if they are to measure up to the growing tasks set by bumper 
harvests and increasing seasonal crops, demand even greater care than did 


the horses and wagons of our forbears. 


Extensions and betterments must 


be made constantly, equipment and road bed must be kept in condition and 
new locomotives and cars must be purchased. 


Millions must be spent annually in these improvements and additions to 


the transportation plant. 


Earnings must be adequate to attract new capital if railroads are to keep 
pace with the growth of agriculture and industry. 
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a9 Why go in 

P. 

4 person— when you 
nee stay at your desk 
and send your voice ? 

The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 





Lambing and Individual Tents 
Wall Tents 


Umbrella Tents, without awning extension, also with awning extension, 
screen window and doors for automobiles and sheep herders, with and without 
canvas floors. 


Range tents with canvas floors sewed in. 
Stockman’s bed sheets, also sheep and lambing tents, and tarps. 


Send for big Catalogue and Discount Sheet. 


H. J. SAUNDERS 


916 La Salle Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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PREVENTION OF PRICE BREAKS IN 
THE FALL LAMB MARKETS 


(Continued from page 32) 

The kind of difficulties encountered by 
commission firms endeavoring to accom- 
plish desired distribution is exemplified 
in the figures shown in the table for the 
marketings on September 27 by Wood 
Bros. Commission Company. Regarding 
their apparently excessive marketing on 
that Monday that company writes 


“For Monday, September 27, we ordered in 
four double deck cars of feeder lambs from 
Washington, there usually being a strong de- 
mand for feeders in the late weeks of Septem- 
ber. We also had seven cars of Montanas, of 
which one-third were feeders. On reaching 
the yard Monday morning we found there had 
also been delivered five double deck cars of 
Montana stuff which had been shipped to us 
without advice as to time of arrival and had 
come straight through to the Chicago unload- 
ing pens from St. Paul. This shipment, to- 
gether with another unexpected and _ unre- 
ported five-carload, caused our receipts for this 
day to appear excessive when as a matter of 
fact the arrivals we had planned upon would 
have been entirely conservative as our share of 
the receipts of that day. We are all of the 
same mind as you in regard to the mz arketing 
of lambs in Chicago and other markets; that 
is, that it may be difficult to regulate the ship- 
ping of western lambs in a way to make dis- 
tribution all that is desired, but a good deal 
can be accomplished here at the market with a 
little better cooperation between the commis- 
sion men.” 


Two opinions are held regarding the 
publication of advance estimates of mar- 
ket receipts by the government officers in 
charge of the Market News Service. 
These estimates furnish the best in- 
formation obtainable regarding the num- 
bers to be marketed on the next 
day. They are based, first, on railroad 
reports, and second, on statements ol 
commission men as to numbers they ex- 
pect to have on the market. At the time 
reports are received from the railroads 
they ordinarily include all cars loaded 
and on the road that will reach Chicago 
by the next morning. Only in rare cases 
is it likely that additional cars will be 
loaded after noon and reach the market 
next day. Commission men seldom have 
advance information regarding consign- 
ments that reach the market without un- 
loading for feed and water and cannot 
hold them back. It is very seldom that 
they call in such shipments after the ad- 
vance estimates are released, but it 
appears such was done extensively on 
October 10. 

Discrepancy between estimated and 
actual receipts chiefly comes through in- 
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ability to obtain from some commission 
houses information as to the number of 
cars they will have brought in next day 
from the feeding stations. In some cases 
a commission house is negligent or in- 
different ; or it may make its decison after 
the estimate is given out; or its shippers 
may themselves decide as to how many 
cars will be sent in. 

The suggestion that the estimates be 
withheld from publication until after the 
time that it is possible to arrange for 
additional shipments does not appear 
practical. It is not necessary, nor to be 
expected that the actual receipts should 
be the same as estimated. If the esti- 
mate shows a supply that is above re- 
quirements, it affords an opportunity for 
the commission men to get together and 
arrange to hold back at the feeding sta- 
tions a part of the cars they had planned 
tc have come in. The trouble is that only 
a few of the salesmen keep track of things 
in this way or frankly exchange with 
others, their plans and intentions. The 
blame is on the noncooperators, but 
every one who sells on the unnecessarily 
depressed markets suffers. 


THE HAM AND BACON CAMPAIGN 

A $300,000 program to place the nutri- 
tive value of ham and bacon before the 
consuming public is to be launched July 
7-8. The campaign is to run through 
seven weeks and as now planned through 
the cooperative efforts of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, National As- 
sociation of Retail Meat Dealers, and the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, a 
most successful outcome is assured. 

The necessary funds have been pledged 
and mass meetings have been held in all 
of the large cities of the country to ac- 
quaint retailers and salesmen with the 
object of the campaign and the way in 
which it is to be put over. Over 250,000,- 
000 pieces of advertising material have 
been prepared for distribution among re- 
tailers and new material will be furnished 
for each week of the campaign. In addi- 
tion to the printed material furnished 
meat dealers, in 130 cities or more, ad- 
Vertising is to be carried weekly in local 
newspapers. All of the advertising, either 
newspaper or through retailers, will fea- 
ture the economy of using ham and bacon 
and their value as summer foods. 
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SHIP OR OFFER YOUR 


SHEEP .,.PELTS 











104 N. MAIN ST. Hellman Bros. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





GEO. E. = HARRY 
RUTAN 


Buyers of 


Wool ~ Mohair 


Home Address 
1342 CAMBRIDGE STREET 


SHIP YOUR 


Ryder & Brown Co. 


51 MELCHER ST. 
BOSTON 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE SANTA MONICA 25417 











We Buy on direct order for Leading 


MOHAIR 








Mills. They pay Cash at shipping point, 
also the freight East, and our Commission 








P. 0. Box No. 24 402 Rust Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


P. 0. BOX NO. 92 


SALT LAKE CITY 


Correspondence Solicited 





Be 
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THE TWELFTH ANNUAL NATIONAL RAM SALE 


August 29, 30, 31—Salt Lake City — Gathering Place of the Tops of All Breeds. 








These Men Deserve Your Support 


The twenty-five hundred members of this Association deserve the support of all 
wool growers of the West. For seven years they have consistently practiced what 
our various wool growers’ associations have preached, namely, orderly marketing 
of wool based on quality, grade and shrinkage. 
They were the first to make available the facilities of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank to the wool growers of the West. 
They were the first to adopt a form of marketing agreement for wool, which has now 
become a standard with wool marketing associations. 
They were the first association to sell grease and scoured wools direct to mills 
through their own salesmen. 
They have acted as a stabilizing factor in the country wool market wherg the asso- 
ciation operates. 
Friends and foes, alike, testify that the association has raised wool prices for non- 
members. 
They are still performing all of these services, and many more besides—al} at actual 
cost—strictly cooperative. Preshearing advances and advances on wool now 
available. 
Ship to Portland, Boston, or San Francisco. 
We have U. S. warehouse facilities at these points. 
IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH—JOIN WITH THEM 
Write for Particulars, 


Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 
461 Davis Street PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


An Exceptionally Good Sheep Dip 


1 Part Kreso Dip No. 1 to 72 Parts 
Water will kill 


Sheep Ticks and Sheep Scab 


It does not burn or irritate. 
Does not injure the fleece or skin. 
It heals shear cuts and wounds. 


Economical - Easy toUse - Uniform 
Use Kreso Dip No.1 asa 


to keep all farm animals healthy, to kill 
parasites, and for the rapid healing of cuts, 
wounds, scratches and common 
skin troubles 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 
No. 151 Care of Sheep 
No. 160 Hog Diseases 
No. 163 Care of Poultry 
No. 185 How to Build a Hog Wallow 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 




















iy For sale in original packages at all drug stores 








Home Comfort Camp 


The Gold Medal Winner 


You’ll +4 It 
Built B 


Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah 








“Coley” 
Wilkerson 


Sells Nothing But 


SHEEP 


A first class Commission 
Firm with complete 
Sheep Department 


TAGG BROS. 
& 
MOORHEAD 


ROOMS 512-513-514-515 


Members of Omaha Live Stock 
Exchange and Bonded for Your 
Protection. 


‘Will Tagg 


Manager 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 























SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 
Your Home Market for all classes live stock 


SHEEPS - 


HOGS - 


CATTLE 


Quotations or market information furnished on request 
Don’t overlook 10th Annual Inter-Mountain Stock Show 
March 29th-April 2nd 
Home of 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 17) 
are considered to be standing up surpris- 

ingly well. 





WEST TEXAS 

Although the northern feeders had 
made very few purchases of lambs jin 
West Texas at July 1, mixed lambs were 
bringing on the range as high as $6.50 
for delivery at weaning time, and a large 
per cent of the lambs in the country had 
been contracted. Most of the contracts 
have been made at ten cents for mutton 
lambs, eleven for ewe lambs, and 10% for 
mixed lambs. Lambs are weighing from 
45 to 50 pounds and up now. 

This has been the big activity in the 
trading business outside of the yearling 
ewe deals. These are now bringing about 
$9 per head for immediate delivery, and 
$10 for fall delivery. One batch of two- 
year-old ewes recently brought $11 for 
fall delivery. A number of yearling ewes 
have gone to Colorado and Arizona re- 
cently for summer breeding, while other 
ewes have gone north and east. 

The movement of muttons to the mar- 
ket is about over for the summer. The 
mutton men made good money this year, 
some of them shearing their yearlings for 
eleven pounds and getting good prices 
for the mutton. 

The wool has been sold and prices were 
good—a 42-cent top for twelve-months’ 
wool and a 34-cent top for eight-months’. 
This is a wide margin between the two 
classes of wool and shows that the ranch- 
men are beginning to get a better price 
for better wools. The eight-months’ clip, 
however, will always be an integral part 
of the Texas wools. The ranchmen in 
the southern part of the zone shear twice 
annually because the sheep do better and 
then again in the spring there are heavy 
losses if it is dry. The wool concentrated 
at the warehouses this spring was better 
prepared than it has been, ranchmen said. 
There was more use made of the fire 
branding and less of the paint brand. 

The new combs used in the shearing 
this year resulted in a fewer number of 
screw worm cases and the result of this 
and of the fly trapping campaign is to 
find expression in a statewide campaign 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Sheep Owners Increase Wool Profits 
Usin3, Stewart Shearin3, Machines 


With the Stewart Shearing Machine you get about Stewart Machines are so well made, and the quality 
1-pound more wool per sheep. Figure your additional cash of the materials used is so high grade that they will stand 
profits on your band of sheep. The sheep are left in better "P \: Sree amet ms of onsen. Ba Samer Pago 
condition than in hand shearing. You also get a longer presmemg = inuge prams each yoor over Pa ene 


. . sults of shearing with hand blades. Stewart Shearing 
staple—which grades better. Make use of this modern ¢ombs of varying thicknesses can be supplied to leave any 
equipment. Write for catalog and information showing desired depth of stubble. There is a Stewart Machine 
you how to get these extra profits. suited for any number of sheep. 





STEWART IMPROVED 
SILENT BELT DRIVEN 
SHEARING GEAR 


The New Stewart Improved Silent 
Belt Driven Gear is of the sturdy, 
thoreaghly practical construction 
that appeals to both wool growers 
and shearers. Its smooth, silent, 
ecntinuous power gives the greatest 
shearing satisfaction that has ever 
been attained. 

The Stewart Belt Driven Gear is 
free from noise and vibration. The 
belt is carried halfway around the 
small pulley, giving plenty of speed 
and constant, smooth power. The 
shear can be put instantly in and 
out of gear without stopping the 
overhead gear. 


STEWART T. L. 0. COMB 
TAKES LESS OFF 


This improved Shearing Comb is 
made specially for use where con- 
ditions require that a little more 
wool be left on animal. 


After a season of actual, prac- 
tical use under many varying shear- 
ing conditions, the Stewart T. L. 
O. comb has the approval of both 
sheepmen and shearers. In prep- 
aration for this shearing season the 
Stewart engineers made further im- 
provement in the T. L. O. The 
combing length of the teeth has 
been shortened and the shaping and 
finish of the points further im- 
proved for easier combing and 
faster shearing. 





For the best combs and cutters, whether 
straight tooth or T. L. O., always INSIST 
on Stewarts. Shearers prefer them because 
they are always dependable—the best combs 
and cutters made, 





CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 550: roosevetr roap, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Cc. F. WIGGS ROACH-McLYMONT BILLINGS HDW. CO. FINDLATER HDW. CO. 
224 S. W. Temple Street COMPANY Billings, Montana San Angelo, Texas 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Del Rio, Texas 


WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF SHEARING AND CLIPPING MACHINERY SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
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TWO OF A KIND! 


LINDY FLIES HIGH 
CHARLIE SHURTE SELLS THEM HIGH 


On June 9, 1927, we sold for Tom Drumheller of Walla Walla, 
Washington, to Swift & Co. 991 lambs at $18.75 per cwt., the high- 
est sold western lambs in 1927 up to date. 


Write us for our Market Bulletin or wire us for market information. 
Ship to the WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION CoO. 
If You Have Feeding Lambs to Sell, Wire Us 


Wool Growers Commission Co., Inc. 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, Illinois 
C. H. SHURTE, 
President and Western Salesman. 
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STOCKDALE SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 
Stockdale, Illinois, 65 miles from Chicago 
Established 1890 


EXCELLENT PASTURES 
MODERN BARNS FOR 135 DOUBLE DECK CARS LAMBS 


434 miles from Council Bluffs, 24-hour schedule 
451 miles from Kansas City. 514 miles from St. Paul 


HENRY WEITZ, Manager 








MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 a. m. arrives St. Joe yards at 7 a. m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—42 Cars Cattle. 
Owned and operated by SETH N. PATTERSON 


Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 








BILL YOUR SHEEP TO 
“FEED AT FREMONT” 
SHORT DRIVES TO PASTURES 
The Place to Feed and Rest for Omaha Market. 
Prompt Service to Chicago 


FREMONT STOCK YARDS CO. 


Fremont, Nebraska 


aX) 





% 





Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Send Us Your Next Consignment 


OUR RECORD 


26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 
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against the blowfly, in the opinion of 
many. Great luck was had this spring, 
too, in trapping buzzards, which carry off 
lambs and spread charbon. 

The sheepman is sitting well on top of 
the world, except in a few places where 
the dry weather was beginning to hurt 
at the first of the month. There is very 
little feeding, however, in spite of the 
fact that the better ranchmen have for the 
last several years been raising a little 
feed of their own, storing it for emer- 
gencies. 

Ranchmen, however, are expressing re- 
gret over the failure of the legislature to 
pass the butcher bill at its special session. 
This bill would have required a bill of 
sale for all live stock slaughtered and 
would have prevented the theft of sheep 
and goats in trucks. This kind of steal- 
ing is about the only theft trouble now 
being experienced and the proposed law 
would have put an end to it, it is claimed. 
This illicit traffic is in the main confined 
to the Mexican border. 

The experiment station at which the 
problems of the Texas ranchmen are 
worked out has lost its opportunity to 
buy the two sections which it had under 
lease, as its option expired. It has re- 
duced its stock to 750 head of sheep, a like 
number of goats, and 150 head of cattle. 
The station is to get for the biennium 
opening in September $12,850 annually. 
It is, however, allowed to use the profits 
from the operation of the station. It 
owns five sections in fee. In August the 
annual roundup will be held at the station, 
at which time various experts will appear 
on the program. The crowd last year 
numbered 2000 or more, which is a lot of 
people for West Texas. 

The picnic season is on in West Texas 
and at Ozona, one of the best sheep shows 
in the state was held and many sales of 
bucks by local and northern breeders 
were made. 

A number of meetings were held over 
the territory during June, featured by 
the usual barbecue and free discussions. 
Some of the best thoughts on the sheep 
industry were expressed at these gather- 
ings. 

San Angelo. 


Sam Ashburn. 











